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It was said long ago, and has been 
repeated often, that if the church were 
not a Divine institution, its business 
methods would have destroyed it. 
No commercial concern could survive 
very long if it put as little system into 
ils financial. affairs as the average 
church puts into the serious business 
of promoting the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The author of this book was for 
many years a government accountant, 
as well as a minister of the Gospel, 
an educator and publisher. Thus he 
knows the problem from many an- 
gles, and may be looked to for some 
solution. In this book will be found 
a great deal of practical advice, sound 
common sense, and a wealth of apt 
suggestions and illustrations. 

Each year new officers, men and 
women, sometimes boys and girls, 
are elected to official positions in the 
church. They usually enter whole- 
heartedly upon their duties; but, 
being inexperienced and lacking vi- 
sion, they make blunders that hinder 
the progress of the church. This is 
particularly true of the new and 
smaller churches. Many, no doubt, 
would do better if they knew better. 
It is the aim of this book to show a 
“more excellent way” in the hope that 
individuals and churches may be 
more efficient in promoting the King- 
dom of Heaven. 
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“Counsel with sound and spiritual 
wisdom . . . not theory, but packed 
full of actual incidents, presented in 
appealing fashion. Should be in the 
hands of pastors and church boards, 
oflicers and members.”—The Sun- 
day School Times. 


“For many years we have been 
seeking such a volume. Especially 
new officers who wish to avoid mak- 
ing blunders . . . will find in this 
book a host of practical suggestions.” 
—The American Lutheran. 


“Here is presented a sane, scrip- 
tural plan of church finance for all 
types: and sizes of churches. The 
author believes and advocates the 
tithe as God’s plan of church finance. 
A whole chapter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of the 
tithe.”—Pastor’s Periscope (BSSB). 


“Of vital interest to every minister 
and church confronted with financial 
problems.”--7he Presbyterian. — - 


“Fascinating, interesting and en- 
lightening. Stimulating, tactful and 


_ unique ideas are presented. Amaz- 


ingly free from any and all worldly 
or commercial methods. The epi- 
grams at the top of each page are a 
ministry in themselves.”"—Free Meth- 
odist. 
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Money 


Dug from the mountain side, washed in the glen, 
Servant am I or master of men; 
Steal me | curse you, 
Earn me J bless you; 
Grasp me and hoard me, a fiend shall possess you; 
Lie for me, die for me; 
Covet me, fake me, 
Angel or devil, | am what you make me. 


—ANON. 
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PREFACE 


ITH many churches the money question is the most 

troublesome. We are slow to follow God’s plans. In 
fact, man has always tried to reverse God’s order. We pray 
for God to bless us—then we promise to serve Him better. 
We pray for an increase in store, then promise to be more 
liberal. We want to see before we believe, but Jesus said to 
Martha that if she would believe she should see. We want to 
feel the joys of salvation before we believe, but we must be- 
lieve before we can receive. The same laws that work in the 
kingdom of grace work in the kingdom of finance. “Give and 
it shall be given unto you,” is the promise of Jesus. He 
taught that if one is not faithful with the unrighteous mam- 
mon (money), he will not be entrusted with the true riches. 
Money was a troublesome problem in Malachi’s day. He 
said there was a “poured out” blessing, provided the finances 
were first brought in. He even challenged them to “prove” 
the Lord. You will note that the blessings were to follow— 
not precede—bringing in the money. It is our move first. 
When one is a faithful steward with his substance, it is easy 
to be religious. We want the Lord to pour out His blessings 
upon us, but He cannot consistently do it because we have 
been “holding out on Him.” There are great blessings in 
store for those who will render unto God the things that 
belong to Him. 


Each year new officers, men and women, sometimes boys 
and girls are elected to official positions in the church. They 
usually enter wholeheartedly upon their duties; but, being in- 
experienced and lacking vision, they make blunders that 
hinder the progress of the church. This is particularly true 
of the new and smaller churches. Many, no doubt, would do 


better, if they knew better. It is the aim of this book to 
show a “More excellent way,” in the hope that individuals 
and churches may be more efficient in promoting the King- 
_dom of Heaven. 


The author has purposely limited the number of pages in 
order to make an inexpensive volume. Copies placed in the 
hands of members of the church and read by them will bear 
fruit in more faithful stewardship. Quiet, persistent, inoffen- 
sive—but positive—instruction should be given by pastors 
and religious leaders along financial and efficiency lines. The 
majority of church members, it will be found, will follow 
wise leadership. Emphasis should be placed on spiritual 
values. When these are prominent the financial problems are 
easy. If this book will aid pastors and church officials in 
building up effective organizations that will promote the 
Kingdom of Heaven, it is believed a real service will have 
been rendered. 


LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS. 
Washington, D. C. 


“The church is not a penny saving bank” 
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Financing the Kingdom 


CHAPTER | 


The Church and Money Methods 


PASTOR made his boast, “I will never debase my 

pulpit by appealing from it for money.” The depression 
came on. He got into desperate straits. His church was be- 
hind with his salary, the interest was long overdue on the 
church mortgage. The official board seemed impotent. The 
Ladies’ Aid did not aid. This preacher on a Sunday morning 
walked down out of his pulpit, took his place behind a pew, 
and there made an impassioned plea for money. Well, he 
kept his word—by a makeshift. 


When church finances are low and debts are piling up, the 
average church and pastor are willing to try almost anything 
to relieve the situation. This church, however, was not in 
financial difficulty because of the business depression. The 
membership had sufficient means to clear up all indebtedness 
without impoverishing any one. The difficulty was that it had 
no definite system by which it could secure money to meet its 
obligations. A church, however, needs more than a system. 


The lack of proper financing, no doubt, has caused more 
church failures than all other causes combined. It was said 
long ago, and has been often repeated, that if the church were 
not a Divine institution its business methods would have 
destroyed it. No commercial concern could very long survive 
if it put as little system into its financial affairs as the average 
church puts into the serious business of promoting the King- 
dom of Heaven. 
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“You cannot cash checks at heaven's bank without first making 
deposits” 


Why should it be thought a strange thing to make appeals 
from the pulpit for money to advance the interests of the 
church? True, this may not be the most dignified way to 
secure the necessary funds; but if the money does not come 
by others means, what is the preacher to do? He is largely 
responsible for the success of the church along financial lines 
as well as other lines. 

Churches that are within sight of the poor house, or on 
the verge of bankruptcy, are not as a rule in such a condition 
because of lack of resources within the membership and com- 
munity. The fault is often that the resources of the church 
have never been tapped. The people have never been properly 
taught their duties as God’s stewards. Just here the preacher 
is often at fault. He must resort to unpleasant methods be- 


cause he has not taught his people wiser and more efficient 
ways. 


Training Needed 


Rev. Kenneth C. Walker in an article in Church Manage- 
ment suggests that our theological schools should have a 
course of at least six weeks in church management for its 
students. He says, “Perhaps one of the reasons for the lack 
of appreciation of the necessity of business methods and busi- 
ness sense in the church world is the fact that so many stu- 
dents go out from the seminaries, only to preside over com- 
paratively small enterprises. The feeling is that in a small 
group business methods are not essential. Later on, when the 
group grows will be time enough to begin with business meth- 
ods. This is a most misleading conception. It makes no dif- 
ference what the size of the group is now, or is likely to be, 
the time to be business-like, to install business methods, is at 
the start. My conviction still holds that the effectiveness 
of our churches is materially reduced because of the lack of 
installation and adequate operation of suitable machinery to 
keep the ‘spiritual powerhouse’ functioning efficiently. 
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“One reason we have so many pennies in the collection is 


because we have no smaller coin” 


“The wonder is that churches have been able to function 
as well as they have. How well would a great utility company 
be managed if the president had to be Purchasing Agent, the 
Sales Engineer, the Auditor and Advertising Manager, the 
Director of Research, the Employment Manager and all 
other department heads? Not very well. Yet this is precisely 
what we expect of our ministers, that they shall be experts 
in all departments of the church.” 

Money alone will not make a church succeed. There are 
many factors that enter into the work of a successful church. 
Tn the first place, it must have methods that Heaven will 
smile upon. If God is not for it, there will be many forces 
against it. “Faith brings the victory” in finances as well as 
in salvation. Whenever a church board gives so much time to 
financial problems that little or no consideration is given to 
the spiritual administration of the church, faith has certainly 
broken down. “Seek first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness ; and all these things shall be added unto you,” is a 
promise that church officials should remember. “Not slothful 
in business; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord.” 


A Three-Fold Work 


The work of a church may be divided, primarily, into 
three divisions,— 
1. Spiritual, 
2. Social, 
3. Financial. 


Some would add to these two others, Educational and 
Civic. The church has always been foremost in educational 
work. Some churches have the office of Director of Religious 
Education. Classes are organized for Bible study, teachers’ 
_ courses and missionary study. The “body of Christ” must be 
edified. There is much important work that needs to be done 
along this line. Strictly speaking, however, mere mental de- 
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” “Sin no doubt will find you out, but the installment man will 
find you in” 


velopment is not the work of the church. The individual 
members have much to do in the civic advancement of the 
state and nation. The church should not dabble in politics 
as such, but its members should pay attention to civic leader- 
ship in local, state and national affairs. Good men, godly 
leadership, are in great need. It is men and principles, not 
political parties, that should concern the church. However, 
it has a higher work than campaigns of “soap and sanitation,” 
cleaning up back alleys, or to set in order the political prob- 
lems of city and nation. The three fundamental divisions of 
church work, mentioned above, should not be neglected; to 
do so is to invite failure. 


The Spiritual 


The spiritual work of a church is by far the most import- 
ant. In fact, the other departments are maintained for the 
specific purpose of making the church a spiritual power. It is 
easily possible for a church by its gracious methods, by the 
brilliancy of its minister, by the beauty of its architecture, or 
by the quality of its music, to bring together a large congre- 
gation. It may devise financial plans that bring into the 
treasury sufficient money to adequately support its pastor 
and meet its other obligations; but, if the people who attend 
are devoid of spirituality, have no vital godliness, such a 
church is worse than a failure. The members might as well 
belong to a lecture lyceum and hope to get to heaven thereby. 
The pastor who bends his energies primarily to the matter of 
getting a crowd and to securing sufficient money whereby 
he can live comfortably, is either densely ignorant of his 
high calling, or is a fraud. In either case he is a blind leader 
of the blind and both will fall into the ditch. Let it be said 
quickly, however, it is not believed there are many such as 
this among the ministry. 
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“It is better to be religious with your eloquence than it is to 
be eloquent with your religion” 


The Social Relation 


It is not the purpose in these pages to discuss all the varied 
departments of church work. A note here, however, in regard 
to the social attitude of the church may not be out of place. 
Man has a social nature that is God-given. The church is 
making a mistake that fails to recognize this and to capitalize 
it for a good purpose. Read the slogans: “The Friendly 
Church,” “The Church with a Glad Handshake,” and 
“Where No One is Ever a Stranger.” If these expressions 
represent the real attitude of the members, this will be a 
valuable asset. We like to have some attention paid to us 
when we go to church. We may not be so important that we 
deserve consideration, nevertheless a kind greeting and 
warm handshake will have much to do in “tying us on.” 
Parents, pastors and teachers are sometimes unwise in their 
efforts, as they think, to hedge young people about in their 
social activities. In trying to do this they sometimes go to 
the extreme of denying them all social privileges, which re- 
sults in clandestine meetings, run-away marriages, often 
’ followed by quick divorces. Where is a better place than the 
church circle in which to form friendships? A daughter 
would better meet her friends at the church than at the 
dance hall. Young people find life companions among those 
with whom they associate, except, possibly, the mail-order 
variety. Your son and daughter will be no exception to the 
rule. It should be a part of the business of every church to 
create a wholesome social environment for its people. 


The social question is a large one; volumes have been and 
no doubt will be written on the subject. Suffice it to say, if 
the church is to grow and be a blessing to the community, it 
must be social in the proper sense of the word. Not that the 
sacred precincts of the church should be turned into a show- 
or play-house, or into a place of feasting. Such methods may 
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“They say that money talks; about all it says to the most of 
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us is ‘goodbye 


bring together a number of worldly people who will enjoy 
your hospitality and eat your cake but care nothing for your 
Christ. 


Financial Systems 


Money is necessary to carry forward the work of the 
church. A large part of the funds must be used to support the 
pastor and his family. An idea was once prevalent, and in 
some places it has not entirely vanished, that the preacher 
could live on whatever the people were willing to donate. 
Because Paul for a time made tents to help pay expenses, 
some seem to take this as the Bible standard for the ministry. 
They ignore many other injunctions in the Word, such as 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” ““Who goeth a warfare at 
his own charge?” and “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox.” Just 
as certainly as God calls some men to the ministry He calls 
others to support them. Within the memory of many now 
living it was the practice occasionally to “pound the preacher”. 
In the days when there was not much money in the country, 
when barter was largely the practice, the preacher was glad to 
get butter, eggs, potatoes and occasionally a ham to apply on 
“quarterage.” In the Methodist connection the presiding 
elder usually came to the assistance of the pastor at the quar- 
terly meeting. The question, “Has the pastor been paid in 
full?” was asked with great solemnity. If he had not, the 
usual reply was, “You know we cannot send you a good 
preacher unless the church has a reputation for paying its 
pastor in full.” Before the preacher went to conference, all 
hands would get busy to bring up the “arrearage.” At this 
time of the year probably the preacher would have some ready 
money. The children would get new shoes and the preacher’s 
wife would get a new hat, especially if she went with her hus- 
band to the conference. The story is told of a preacher who 
would wear a shabby suit of clothes when he went to assist a 
neighboring pastor in a revival meeting. His appearance 
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“Success pats himself on the back, but failure throws mud at 
other people” 


would arouse the pity, or stir the pride, of some and result in 
a new suit for the visiting preacher. Another preacher, with 
less hypocrisy but more business, secured a spring wagon, 
drawn by two horses. The body of his wagon was sufficiently 
large that he could carry a considerable load of “produce.” 
On Monday morning he would return from a trip over the 
circuit with his wagon well loaded with eggs, butter, chickens, 
potatoes and horse feed. This was his “collection.” This 
may have been the preacher who drove out into the country 
for the first time to call on one of his members. While caring 
for the team the farmer’s boy remarked, “Papa, you said 
this was a one-horse preacher, he has got two horses.” Ne- 
cessity was the mother of invention in those days. They had 
some system, and the wise preacher would work it. 


Financial Experimenting 


Does your church have a fixed method, plan, system of 
securing the necessary revenues; and does your system, or 
whatever you call it, work? Many churches try one plan one 
year, something different the next, never being quite sure 
that the plan will secure enough money to keep them out of 
the red. This leads to a breaking down of the morale of mem- 
bers and frequently of the preacher. Once there were deep 
convictions in regard to the manner of securing church 
finances. Many believed the Lord was able to take care of His 
own. They were afraid of “tainted money.” A commercial 
solicitor comes along in times of stress and offers a method 
on a 50-50 basis which, it appears, will produce some much- 
needed money for the church. The church tries this, and 
afterwards finds it more difficult to raise money than before. 


A writer in The Expositor has this to say :— 


“There has not lacked ingenuity to devise plans, but there 
has lacked a spiritual integrity to despise them. The church 
has been solicited by commercial enterprises to prostitute her 
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“Do what you can; but do not go around bragging about 
what you would do if you were somebody else” 


ideals of Christian giving for 2% profit. This is merchandis- 
ing for the sake of the gospel. It is selling something in order 
to apply the profits to Christian work. The worthiness of the 
purpose does not recommend the method. Giving is a Chris- 
tian ‘grace’ which is expected of all those who have first given 
themselves to the Lord. The method is for ‘everyone’ to give 
on the ‘first day of the week as God hath prospered.’ (I Cor. 
9:7) The principle of the collection is not the tithe. The 
tithe was a necessity under the law. The Christian grace of 
giving is ‘not of necessity.’ (II Cor. 9:7) The gift is to be 
given cheerfully and willingly. (II Cor. 9:7) Willingness 
alone is not sufficient, but should be accompanied by ‘a per- 
formance out of that which ye have.’ (II Cor. 8:11) Giving 
is an expression of the purpose of the heart, and is to be prose- 
cuted ‘as the Lord hath prospered.’ The tithe antedates the 
law and runs throughout the Scriptures. Christian giving 
should not be less than the tithe, and motive might well 
prompt a larger gift. 


“Purchasing items to have profit accrue to the church is 
too impersonal. The communicant’s grace of giving is not 
exercised by a medium of barter. The example of the Mace- 
donian church is that-out of their ‘deep poverty’ they gave 
sacrificially. The result was that which ‘abounded unto the 
riches of their liberality.’ 


“Christian giving is motivated by appreciation of what has 
been done for us. A willing gift is a proof of our sincerity 
and love, and rewards are added to encourage this type of 
giving. In the first place God’s love is commended to us for 
“God loveth a cheerful giver.’ In the second place, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’ It is a means of ‘laying 
up treasures in heaven.’ Neither in the example and teaching 
of Jesus, nor in the instruction of Paul is there any warrant 
for the money-making schemes in the modern church. Such 
methods of financing delineate an outward religious but spir- 
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“We certainly would like to have heard the excuse Eve gave 
her neighbors for moving out of Eden” 


itual barren condition in the church. There is probably no 
more subtle attack on the effectiveness of church work than 
the merchandise program.” 


Church Suppers, Sales, Ete. 


If one is to be governed by the Word of God he certainly 
will find no sanction therein for the practice which many 
churches have of securing church funds by means of carni- 
vals, fairs, suppers, sales, grab-bag, old-maid, and donkey 
parties. This book shall give no instructions that would en- 
able any such methods to succeed, if that were possible. 


These methods are objectionable for the following reasons: 


1. God never designed that His kingdom should be fi- 
nanced in this way. 


2. Not being the Divine plan, one has no right to pray for 
God to bless it. “In everything by prayer” is the Divine 
injunction. 

3. Those who resort to this method lose the blessing of 
systematic giving. 


4. Worldly people are frequently inveigled into these 
affairs to help the “poor Lord” out of a bad fix. 


5. This does not prove a means of grace to those engaged 
in it, but frequently strife and ill-feelings are engendered. 


6. These affairs are often positively dishonest. One is 
asked to pay more for what he eats or gets than he would pay 
to a merchant who has paid a license to do business. Chances 
are sold when it is known that only one can receive anything. 
This is a form of gambling that certainly is a poor example 
to set before young people, and if conducted elsewhere the 
laws of many states would make one liable to prosecution. 
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“Fortune does not knock but once at any man’s door, but 
misfortune has got more patience” 


7. Above all, the entire matter is God-dishonoring, bring- 
ing the sacred cause of Christ down to where it incurs the 
contempt of intelligent sinners. Many godly pastors refuse 
to receive their support from such sources. May their num- 
ber increase. ; 

To serve refreshments at a social affair is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. The expense of this is usually paid by a few in- 
dividuals and no effort whatever is made to secure funds 
for the church. 


What Others Think 


In an article in Church Management Dr. Beaven said he 
was asked the question: “What do you think of the indirect 
way of raising money for the church through various semi- 
business projects?” The following in part is his reply: 

“The problem you face is one that is disturbing many of 
the churches today. Not only do we have the time-worn 
methods of church suppers, the play, the old clothes sale, to 
say nothing of the less legitimate old-fashioned methods of 
raffle, disguised or undisguised; but today the churches are 
bombarded by business organizations, some of them national 
in scope, attempting to induce them to fall in with business 
plans on the plea that the church will be helped by their so 
doing. I have always been suspicious of this type of church 
financing. I believe it appeals to the wrong set of motives 
within the individual. Church finance is not merely a way to 
get a given amount of money to run the organization ; it does 
something to the person who gives as well as to the insti- 
tution which receives. Both sides of the process ought to be 
conceived from the Christian point of view. When you try 
to sell something to a person his main motive is self-protec- 
tion. He wants to get all he can for his money. You are stim- 
ulating in him a sort of attitude that goes with business, is 
more or less self-protective, and tends to be selfish in its out- 
look, Christian giving on the other hand is exactly the oppo- 
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“If you never do any more than you get paid for, you will 
never get paid for more than you do” 


site; it is generous, self-effacing, and appeals to the least self- 
preserving side of personality. When you have finished with 
the former transaction you have drawn to the surface in the 
individual more or less self-centered tendencies. When you 
have finished with the second you have stimulated all the at- 
titudes of helpfulness. You cannot do two things at the same 
time. I do not think you can mix purchasing and giving . . . 


“When a church abdicates the attempt to encourage people 
to give because they love God, love his cause, and want to see 
the success of the enterprise for which Jesus Christ stands. 
and attempts to make its appeal to them on the basis of their 
self-protective instincts as a business transaction, it is ab- 
dicating the one place which it has that is unique; it is leaving 
out of its appeal the one thing that makes it a Christian ap- 
peal; it is descending’ to the basis of the market-place and as 
such it has lost almost everything, in my judgment, that 
makes it a church.... 


“More than that, by such methods it has started in already 
to dry up the springs of future giving, for if people are going 
to give to the church on the basis that they buy in the market- 
place their tendency is continually to try to get as much as 
they can for as little as they can.... 


“Comparatively speaking, we never get very much money 
out of following these indirect financing methods. You can 
put the average person through about as much money agony 
in order to get him to buy a 50-cent ticket for a dinner as you 
do in getting him to give five dollars for the kingdom. When 
he gives his fifty-cents for the dinner he thinks he has made 
a contribution; actually he is probably getting a sixty-cent 
dinner for fifty-cents. You have helped him by selling him a 
ticket ; he thinks he has helped you. He will pride himself on 
having given to the church while actually the church has 
given to him—or the church people have.” 
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“Troubles come through the things we let slip through our lips 
rather than those we let slip through our fingers” 


Contributing to the Church 


Giving is a part of worship. Many never learn this. One of 
the reasons some churches are so inadequately supported is 
because the members have never been taught their obligations 
to God. One’s prayers will usually precede and follow his 
gifts. Here faith and works go hand in hand. It is difficult, 
or impossible, to pray the “prayer of faith” while making no 
sacrifice. ‘Where your treasure is there will your heart be.” 


Parents fail to train their children to give. The father does 
the giving, if any, for the entire family. The wife and chil- 
dren would enjoy giving just as much as the head of the 
house. The total given may be no more, but each feels that 
he has a part in supporting the church. Children love to give. 
They soon feel that something is expected from them. When 
they are older, and have earnings of their own, it will not be 
hard for them to give—they have acquired the habit. It will 
always be hard to give until one learns that “it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” When we take the Lord into part- 
nership and realize that the Senior member of the firm fur- 
nishes all the capital, that all we have to do is to be faithful 
stewards, then it will not be hard to serve the Lord with our 
substance. If it hurts to give, some one has said, then give 
until it quits hurting. 
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CHAPTER Il 


Conditions That Help the Finances 


An Inviting Appearance 


“A TOTHING succeeds like success” is a trite saying, but 

it contains a truth. Men do not readily invest in failing 
concerns—if they know it. A bright light attracts, not only 
the moths, it attracts you. A wide-awake church, with the 
appearance of prosperity, will have willing contributors; 
whereas a ramshackle building, improperly heated, ventilated 
and lighted, will repel rather than attract. The preacher is 
not responsible for all church failures. If the members do 
not have sufficient enterprise to keep their house of worship 
in good repair, clean and comfortable, a brilliant minister 
will not make up for this lack. 


The Pastor as Business Manager 


What is said here applies particularly to the small church. 
In fact, all churches, with few exceptions, were once small. 
The small churches make up by far the largest part of the 
total. These are the ones that need careful nursing that they 
may grow. The day of small things in this respect must not 
be despised. It is the small church with its struggles that has 
developed some of the greatest Christian characters . 


Some think the pastor should not concern himself with the 
financial affairs of the church. However, the pastor in many 
places must not only be priest, but frequently he must be 
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“Touch the self-made lion on the pocketbook and you will 
hear the grunt of a hog” 


business manager, choir leader, sometimes janitor — and 
mourner! It sounds quite logical for the pastor to say that 
he will direct the spiritual part of the church work, but that 
the official board shall attend to the financial part. No doubt, 
if it were possible, the pastor would be glad to leave business 
matters in the hands of his official board, but this condition 
does not often prevail. In fact, no matter how efficient a 
church board may be the pastor should concern himself with 
all the affairs of the church. Otherwise, he will not know how 
to pray as he should for these interests. The pastor is head 
of the church—all the church—and he should know the con- 
ditions of the church financially as well as spiritually. He 
can then, and only then, properly direct his messages which 
have to do with the temporal affairs of the church. It mat- 
ters little what the causes are that contribute to the failure of 
a church, the pastor usually must bear the blame. He may 
be the victim of circumstances over which he has no control. 
If he seeks another church, the fact that he did not succeed 
in the former place will be held against him, and not many 
will take the trouble to learn the reasons. In some places the 
pastor who succeeds along financial lines will be boosted. He 
may not have had any real success; but the fact that he 
brought up all the assessments, all claims for missions, educa- 
tion and benevolence having been paid in full—this, in the 
minds of many, is the standard of success. A good financier 
is about as much in demand as a good preacher. If a minister 
is anxious for a “call” let him pass the word around that he is 
always very successful in getting money from business men 
—not members of his church—and the chances are that he 
will win a majority of the votes! 

The pastor should never actually handle the money belong- 
ing to the church. Proper officers should be elected for that 
purpose. Neither should he so busy himself with mere de- 
tails that he must neglect his more important duties. A “will- 
ing worker” in the average church always has plenty to do. 
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“Some people try to measure the goodness of God by the 
yardstick of their own charity” 


The more the pastor relieves his official board of work that 
properly belongs to them, the more they will expect of him. 
And the more they are relieved the less interest they will 
have. If supplies are to be purchased, repairs to be made, 
funds to be solicited, “let George (the pastor) do the work,” 
is apt to become the slogan. 


Knowing Conditions 


A pastor upon taking charge of a church should familiar- 
ize himself with the church’s financial condition. In fact, it 
might be well to look into this before taking charge. If the 
church has debts outstanding, the amount of the accounts, 
notes or mortgages should be Icarned; the due dates, the 
rates of interest, by whom held and whether payments are 
being made promptly. If arrangements have not been made 
to meet payments, the pastor should learn the facts and set 
in motion ways and means to meet the payments. Officers of 
the church may have changed and the present officers may 
know little about the obligations that have been incurred. 
The present officers may be out of sympathy with the object 
for which the indebtedness was incurred, and may care little 
whether the debts are paid, seeming to dismiss the matter by 
saying, ‘““We had nothing to do with that.” For the sake of 
the credit of the church as well as for the cause of Christ, it 
will be necessary for the pastor to take a kind but firm hand 
just here, otherwise the church may be greatly injured. Ma- 
turity dates of commercial paper have a habit of coming 
around sooner than one is aware. Creditors are great observ- 
ers of set days and times. Notice may be served that the 
mortgage is due without any provision having been made to 
meet the payment. Provision, also, should be made early in 
the year for the demands for missions, education, and benev- 
olences. It is folly to neglect these claims until near the end 
of the year and then make a “drive” to bring up all obliga- 
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“When you get the daily bread you have been praying for 
do not grumble because it is not cake” 


tions. Whatever plan is adopted should be launched early in 
the year, then the pastor should call for reports from time to 
time so that he may know whether sufficient funds are com- 
ing in to meet the demands. 


Sometimes our plans are too small for God to get into 
them. We need to undertake large things for the kingdom, 
assuring ourselves that God, and not human pride and ambi- 
tion, is behind the enterprise. “Count the cost?” Certainly 
we should count the cost; but if there is a real need, and God 


can be glorified, we can also count on an unseen Power that 
will help us. 


Planning the Work and Working the Plan 


It should be remembered that any financial plan, however 
simple, will not work itself. Accountants may devise beau- 
tiful forms, money may be spent in printing blanks, envel- 
opes, and statements; but unless personal solicitation is put 
behind all these, the money they were intended to raise may 
not find its way into the treasury. It often happens that 
church boards and committees will approve anything and 
everything that is put forward by the pastor or some aggres- 
sive member, without realizing that it will take work on the 
part of somebody to carry out the plan. A plan is a lifeless 
thing. If it is to succeed, it must be given hands and feet, 
eyes and ears, and be saturated with prayer. 


To launch a new financial system, the promoter should be 
thoroughly convinced that the plan is workable in his church 
at this time. If the plan has not been in use in this particular 
church, the pastor or leader of the movement should consult 
some of the more influential members and if possible, enlist 
their cooperation. The next step is to “sell” the plan to the 
entire board or committee. Objections are easily and fre- 
quently made to any new plan. Some church officials, unfor- 
tunately, seem to have been born in the objective case. If it 
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“Wonder what the Lord thinks when a woman with a $50 
hat gives five cents to his glory?” 


is proposed to use envelopes, some may object. Some will 
object to sending out statements to the members, or even to 
passing the collection plates. Such people, it seems, do not 
want their right hand to know what their left is doing—usual- 
ly because the left is doing nothing. Any objections to a 
-plan should be overcome, if possible, before trying to “sell” 
the idea to the entire church. However, if agreement has 
been obtained in the board and committee, it should not be 
difficult to “sell” the plan to the entire membership. No 
effort should be made to coerce unwilling members. Patience 
and the example of others will have more effect than a lot of 
scolding. 


Fixing the Salary 


Before the minister assumes the pastorate of a church he 
should have a definite agreement with his church as to the 
salary he is to receive and how it is to be paid. A promise to 
“pay what we can,” or “we will take care of you,” or “give 
you the Sunday evening offering,” or any other arrange- 
ment that does not specify a definite amount, is sure to prove 
disappointing to the pastor. He would better take a smaller 
amount that is definite than to rely on the promise of a larger 
amount that is indefinite. The salary question, of course, with 
the larger churches is usually settled beforehand. The official 
boards of small churches sometimes do not want to fix a defi- 
nite salary because they do not want to assume burdens. If no 
definite amount is stipulated, of course, there can be no de- 
ficit, and the board cannot be called upon to make up any 
shortage. This plan is unfair to the pastor. It invariably 
causes misunderstandings and friction. If a definite salary 
is fixed then the pastor may know how to adjust his house- 
hold budget; and, moreover, the church members will make 
a greater effort to raise the amount promised. If funds are 
low, a public announcement may be made to that effect by 
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“Men who make a business of religion are not likely to make 
a religion of business” 


the treasurer, or pressure may be brought to bear in some 
way that will arouse the members to a sense of their obliga- 
tion to the pastor. 


Firs? Obligations 


In the disbursement of local church funds the first obliga- 
tion should be to the pastor. The local budget from which the 
pastor is paid also includes fuel, light, janitor service, adver- 
tising, rent, insurance, and miscellaneous expenses of various 
kinds. These items are frequently paid first and the pastor 
paid what, if any, is left. This should not be permitted. If 
any one should wait for his pay it should not be the pastor, 
unless he chooses to wait. He should have the prior claim. 
It is the pastor who makes possible the church. His salary is 
usually small. He should not be embarrassed, or his influ- 
ence in a community hurt, by his having to run accounts or be 
continually borrowing money. If a church cannot, or will 
not, take care of its pastor, it has no right to exist. Churches 
at times become very inconsistent in their giving. For in- 
stance, one will have a strong foreign missionary sentiment. 
A booster for this cause will stress missions entirely out of 
proportion to all other causes. Frequently a special treas- 
urer has charge of the fund. Because this work is made prom- 
inent the members give an undue portion of their money to it, 
and thus the pastor, who carries the burden of the entire 
church and may have been the special leader in arousing 
missionary interest, is made to suffer. 

The pastor can often stimulate giving to other causes, - 
whereas it is very embarrassing for him to raise his own sal- 
ary. This should never be necessary. If the general or dis- 
trict pledges are not paid, the pastor by making proper an- 
nouncement from the pulpit can usually bring up these de- 
ficits. He may be too modest, however, to announce that his 
salary has not been paid and that he is in need of groceries 
and clothes for his wife and children. This probably would 
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“Some people in the pew are willing to work if they can 
do it on the platform” 


not embarrass him so much as it would, or should, those 
who are responsible for such a condition. 


The General Program 


The local church should get behind the entire program of 
the general church, It is detrimental to the local church for it 
to consume all the funds it raises on itself. If a church 
wants to die of dry rot, let it adopt the policy of getting all 
it can and keeping all it gets. It makes no difference how 
heavy a load a church may be carrying, in order to have the 
blessings of God, it must help bear the burdens of others. 
If a church is not behind the program of the Master, it can 
never pray “thy kingdom come,” nor can it expect that God 
will go with it. 

Some individuals have peculiar ideas as to where their 
money should be used; they will not give to certain causes— 
foreign missions, colleges, etc. These frequently preach that 
“charity begins at home.” But it is generally found that such 
individuals do not give much to any cause. Each one should 
have a part in the program of the entire church. If some will 
not give to certain causes, then others must give more. Let 
funds be applied where designated, but if any fund is short 
the money that properly belongs to the pastor should not be 
applied to bring up such shortages. The pastor can put all 
the power at his command behind efforts to raise the general 
funds, but it should not be expected that he will do this when 
his own salary is involved. 


Borrowing Funds 


Sometimes a church collects funds for a specific purpose, 
possibly missions or benevolences, and before the money is 
forwarded to headquarters an urgent local need appears. It 
is very easy for church officials to “borrow” this money with 
the honest intention of replacing it at an early date. How- 
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“Good works is not the price of a ticket to heaven but the 
proof of a right fo enter there” 


ever, it is not found so easy to restore the “borrowed” funds. 
The matter is allowed to drag along and get out of mind. 
The church year comes to a close and the mission, or other 
fund, is found to be short. The matter may be “aired” be- 
fore the assembly or conference with the result that a church 
with its officials is disgraced. Church boards have been 
known to “borrow” funds that were given for a sacred cause 
for the simple reason that they knew, or at least thought, that 
if not paid back they would not be called to account for the 
funds. If the same men had been asked to sign a note at the 
bank to secure the money they doubtless would have thrown 
_up their hands and let the cause go begging. Wherein is the 
difference? In the first instance an effort was made to avoid 
responsibility, whereas in the second case a definite respon- 
sibility would have to be assumed. Good men have been 
caught in this kind of high, or, rather, low financing and such 
practices should be condemned. 


Making the Needs Known 


Not many churches can be run as Mr. Mueller ran his 
English orphanages. He never told any one of his needs— 
he talked to God. His needs were supplied in a marvelous 
way. His faith that God would supply all his needs was re- 
warded throughout a lifetime. The world has not seen many 
George Muellers. Most of us must not only pray but “let our 
request be made known.” Many an old “skinflint” would like 
* to have a George Mueller for pastor. 


1. That there is a real need, 
2. To whom and for what purpose they are giving, 
3. That the money will be used for the purpose given. 


To get money for a church, missions, school, camp-meeting 
or other purposes by deceit, tricks, schemes or misrepresen- 
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“When a man gets to the top everybody is willing to give 
him a boost’ 


tation is just as sinful as any other kind of wickedness. The 
love of money is a root of evil that will grow in the soil of a 
professed Christian’s heart if he does not diligently guard 
against it. A “high-powered” solicitor has more than once 
gone before a congregation, and by painting direful pictures 
of a need, or playing upon the emotions of the people by tell- 
ing distressful stories, caused a sympathetic people to give 
beyond the real need, or he has obtained money that was not 
used for the purpose claimed. This is nothing short of reli- 
gious “racketeering” and cannot be too severely condemned. 


The pastor who is too timid to let his church know the real 
needs, or who fails to preach on the subject of Christian 
stewardship, should not be disappointed if the treasurer fre- 
quently reports deficits. It is not wise to apologize, make ex- 
cuses, or pity the people when asking for funds to further the 
kingdom of God. Not many people are hurt by the amount 
of money they give to the cause of Christ. If more people 
would “lay up treasures above” instead of investing in gold 
mines, oil stocks and get-rich schemes they would be far 
richer in grace and also in this world’s goods. Giving is about 
the only service some people will ever render to the kingdom 
of heaven. If God has endowed some with a talent for mak- 
ing money, the exercise of this may be far better than trying 
to preach. 


If it is not desirable to announce publicly the needs of a- 
church, there are other ways that this may be done. The pas- . 
tor may not want to advertise to strangers in the congrega- 
tion the fact that funds are needed. In some churches the 
official board prepares a monthly or quarterly statement of 
the financial conditions, and a copy is handed, or mailed, to 
each member. A week night may be set aside when the en- 
tire membership of the church is called together, refresh- 
ments may be served, and on this occasion the treasurer reads 
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“Better get the reputation of trying to run the church than 
trying to block the runners” 


the report. Speeches may be made by some, and plans made 
for more aggressive work, thus enlisting the entire member- 
ship in the work. 


Begging 


There should always be a spontaneity about giving. “The 
Lord loves a cheerful giver.” To resort to “begging” meth- 
ods for the cause of Christ is to lower the church in the eyes - 
of the world. Neither should rich rewards in the way of 
blessing from God he held out as inducements to giving. No 
doubt the blessings of God will follow the faithful steward. 
Some will give if you can make them believe that they will 
receive twice as much in return. Or people may be made to 
think that some calamity will befall them; that the Lord will 
send his collectors around in the form of cankerworms, cater- 
pillars, mildew, pestilence, sickness, doctors, etc., (and this 
may be so), all this in order to pry people loose from their 
money. When people are scared into giving, or do so in the 
hope of getting some temporal gain, they have no reward. 
“Give expecting nothing,” said Jesus. The pastor should not 
be humiliated by having to stand before a congregation and 
plead with his people to do that which they ought to do glad- 
ly. However, if he has a lot of “flinty givers” it may take a 
lot of knocks to get the “fire.” 


CHAPTER Iil 


“Now Concerning the Collection” 


T WOULD seem strange, indeed, if God who has given 
us at such tremendous cost the great plan of redemption, 
and instituted the church to carry out that plan, had left the 
church without any method of advancement in the world. 
Does the command, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel,” not carry with it some means by which that com- 
mand may be made possible? God in olden times winked at 
some things, and no doubt, on account of our ignorance or 
stupidity, is still winking at some of our church financial 
methods. For centuries the church has been looking for some 
easy method of securing money. In the language of the street, 
“there is no such thing.” Few are satisfied with the way their 
church is financed. The reason that all make-shift methods 
are such unpleasant affairs is that they must be repeated 
week after week. If God has a successful method of financ- 
ing His kingdom, it certainly behooves all earnest Christians 
to find out what that plan is and to faithfully follow it. 


God’s Financial Plan 


No thoughtful student of the Word of God doubts that 
the plan for spreading a knowledge of the One true God as 
given by Moses to the Children of Israel was by the means of 
Tithes and Offerings. Whether this plan was carried over 
into the new dispensation and is applicable to the New Tes- 
tament church is a question upon which there is considerable 
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“Luring men to church by false pretenses is not likely to lead 
them to Christ” 


disagreement. Practically all are agreed that God does not 
require less of New Testament Christians than He did of the 
Jews. For us it is not so much the question of the tithe, the 
one-tenth, but also of the nine-tenths. Though one gives his 
tithes to the Lord, yet he cannot be a faithful steward of the 
mercies of God and not properly use the nine-tenths of his 
income. Whether one agrees that the tithe is a New Testa- 
ment provision or not, there never has been a better yard- 
stick by which an individual can measure his financial obliga- 
tions to his Lord and Master than the tithe. It would seem 
that God has set the standard. Under the New Testament 
standard our all belongs to the Lord. He graciously allows 


us to manage the estate for Him and promises to supply all 
our needs. 


Objections to Tithing 


Before presenting the arguments in favor of tithing, it may 
be well to notice a few objections that have been raised to 
the system: 


1. That tithing is impracticable. Many who undertake it, 
lapse after a time. 


2. That the system has little New Testament authority 
for its sanction. 

3. That under the Old Testament it was in the nature of 
a tax, and was not generally paid as a free-will offering to 
the Lord. Moreover, that it was not a success in Old Testa- 
ment times; the Jews were continually breaking down under 
it. 

4. That it is not fair. That few, if any, churches can be 
found where all the members tithe their income regularly. 
This being the case, a small group who are faithful to the 
system, carry the financial burdens of the church. The other 
members are quite willing to let them do it. 
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“Some Christians are like canned fruit—sealed Hight to keep 
from working” 


5. That the principle of a tithe is not equitable. Many 
are able and should give much more than a tithe of their 
income. And God’s poor should not be expected to give a 
tenth. 


6. That tithers in many cases give under the restraint 
of law, thereby failing to develop the “grace” of giving. 


7. That tithers are continually getting under “convic- 
tion” about the matter. They are not sure what should 
or what should not be tithed. That emergencies arise such 
as sickness and deaths in the family, and to use the tithe 
is the only way by which one can meet the situation. 


8. That the law of the tithe places a temptation before 
people to become dishonest. Many do not keep a tithing rec- 
ord, and even if they ‘did, they are not sure what is income 
and what is the return of capital. That some keep up the ap- 
pearance, but are hiding their income. 


9. That it is embarrassing to the wives of unsaved hus- 
bands, because the wives do not control the family income. 


10. That if every church member should faithfully tithe 
his income there would be more money than the church would 
know what to do with. That an orgy of spending would re- 
sult that would bring disgrace upon the church. 


It may be remarked that more pertinent objections may 
be given to other systems than have ever been found to tithing. 
People break down under all systems. Many are making little 
success along any line in their Christian walk. If this system 
is not found in the Bible, then certainly no other plan is given 
there. Jesus had much to say about money, He endorsed the 
tithe. Paul’s statement in 2 Cor. 16:2 has often been quoted, 
“Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by 
him in store, as God hath prospered him.” This is not incon- 
sistent with tithing. This is exactly what the tithe does—we 
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“It is better to have a fair and glorious church than the most 
glorious church fair’ 


give as we have prospered. The poor as a rule do not com- 
plain about the tithe. Generally it is those whose riches have 
increased and they have set their hearts upon them. 

It is acknowledged that some people may come under 
bondage to tithing in the same way that they do to certain 
doctrines or sacraments of the Bible. A tither may pay his 
money in a cold, legalistic manner, and stop with the exact 
tithe. He says, “I have paid my tithe, the church will not 
get any more money from me.” Likewise, one may profess to 
be a tither and make a false profession the same as he may 
do in regard to salvation while living in gross sin. So long 
as one is doing his best why should he be embarrassed about 
the money he gives, or about any other matter of our holy 
religion. If we give to be seen of men, of course, we will want 
to make a good appearance. If the wife does not control the 
pocket book, and the unsaved husband limits the amount of 
money she receives, then let it be said truthfully of her as it 
was of another, “She hath done what she could.” 

It may have happened, but we know of no church that ever 
had more money than it could properly use. Riches are 
dangerous, but most of us are willing to take the risk should 
wealth be thrust upon us. Correctly disbursing God’s money 
is just as necessary as receiving it. It takes wisdom to direct 
the current of expenditure. If money should pile up in the 
church treasury, much prayer, no doubt, would be necessary 
to keep us humble, and to keep us from using it in selfish and 
worldly ways. 


A Reasonable Service 


Permission has been secured from The Layman Company, 
730 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois, to use a few excerpts 
from their valuable bulletins on the subject of Tithing. 
Whether one accepts the principle of the tithe as a New 
Testament standard, or prefers to call it “proportional giv- 
ing,” or some other name, certain results follow individuals 
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“A man does not have to give away his brains in order to 
get religion” 


and churches that faithfully observe the principle of the 
tithe; viz., the individual satisfies his own conscience, the 
tithing church succeeds and Heaven’s smiles are assured. 


Can a Man, for His Own Sake, Afford 
to Tithe? 


One of the very first objections raised by Christian people 
against the tithing system is that they can’t afford it. The 
objection is urged because people see only the money side 
of tithing. 

The Starting Point Is the Man Himself. When he is 
asked to become a tither, let him forget his money for the 
time and face himself. Can the Christian man afford to put 
God first in his life? The fact that he is a Christian presumes 
that he is dedicated to the work and program of the Lord. 
He has confessed Christ, he has promised to be His disciple, 
his name is recorded on the church records. Now, at this 
point, can he afford to deny his Christ a just proportion of 
his money? To do so is to lead a life of selfishness instead 
of a life of self-denial. 


Can He Afford to Make a Law of Giving for Himself? 
By refusing to acknowledge the principle of the tithe, he 
denies God’s right to suggest what proportion he should give. 
He blindly understands that he should give something. God 
has plainly indicated that the ratio should be a tenth. He 
flatly refuses to accept this and begins a loose habit of ir- 
regular and unsystematic giving. This is nothing short of 
religious anarchy. Now the question is, Can the average 
Christian afford thus to classify himself? This means to lose 
spiritual fervor and interest in the Kingdom. 


The Man, Therefore, Needs the Principle of the Tithe to 
Fortify His Own Faith. On faith he accepts God’s principle 
and ratio. He establishes the tithing principle as a life habit; 
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“When the butter is thickest on the devil’s bread the poison 
is deadlier” 


thus begins a life of complete cooperation between the man 
and his God. Now this is the starting point of the tithing 
system. If a man denies God up to this point, then there is 
no use to talk about the money. But if he will, on faith, ac- 
cept God’s will and God’s principle of giving for his life, 
then the tithing system is already two-thirds on the way. 


Reasons for Tithing 


The tithe is fair to rich and poor alike. The larger the in- 
come, the larger the tithe. With a small income the tithe is 
small. It is often remarked that the rich do not give in pro- 
portion to the poor. The tithe would remedy this, and no 
other system will. The poor are usually willing to become 
tithers if the more able will join in the good work. To be 
sure, some of the wealthy should give more than the tithe. 
But there are few, if any, cases where they have done so, 
without previously getting the tithing habit fixed as a life 
principle. 

There are no records of failure among tithing churches. 
The examples of success are legion. To get a church to be- 
come a tithing church is to forever settle the financial prob- 
lem, as well as many other problems. Why not do the thing 
right and be done with our ‘“‘excursions” on church finance? 

There is no case on record of a tither being anti-missionary 
through selfishness. But the man who recognizes that the 
tithe belongs to God is willing that a large part of it shall go 
to the Lord’s worldwide program. The numerous reports of 
even small tithing churches show much more money freely 
given to Missions than by large non-tithing churches. 


The Purpose of Tithing 


If your church is having a hard time financially, do not 
think that you can remedy the matter by “trying the tithing 
plan.” In fact, tithing is not a plan at all—it is a life principle. 


A. 


“People who are doing God’s work have no time to worry 
over how they look while they are doing it” 


Whaf the Purpose Is Not 


It Is Not to Get Money to Pay Off Church Debts, nor to 
pay last year’s deficit, nor to pay interest on money borrowed 
at the bank, nor to pay the preacher’s back salary. If any such 
selfish low motive is presented as a reason for starting the 
tithing system many members will resent it from the start. 
This whole program should be put on a higher plane. 


It Is Not Merely a Substitute for other worn-out methods 
‘of attempting to raise money. To start out with the attitude. 
“We’ve tried everything else, let’s try this for a while,” half 
defeats the thing before it starts. 


It Is Not a Cure-All to cure the many ills of the church. 
Someone reads a tract or hears a testimony of a church won- 
derfully blessed by tithing. He quickly concludes to rush 
into the plan with visions of a full church treasury. The 
committee talks money, the preacher talks money, the board 
talks money. Money is emphasized out of necessity, because 
of the stupidity and negligence of the past. Hence the main 
point or purpose is missed altogether. 


Primarily and Fundamentally the main drive is not for 
money at all. To start the tithing system on such a low basis 
is to doom it in advance. The church must be taught a spir- 
itual motive for giving. This to become life principles among 
Christian people, financially expressed by religiously giving 
at least the tithe to the work of the Lord. 


What the Main Purpose or Motive Is 


It Is to Teach Men to Put God and the Kingdom First. 
With most professing Christians self, home, business, pleasure 
come first. After time, attention, energy, money have been 
given to other things, if there be any left the Kingdom may 
get it. God takes last place instead of first. The main object, 
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“When a man feels that he is throwing away the money he 
gives to God the chances are that he is about right about it” 


therefore, must be to reverse the order. When a man is 
asked to become a tither, he is asked to establish as a life 
principle the habit of putting God first. This, of course, gets 
the tithe, but it does vastly more; it gets the tither. It creates 
a new race of Christians who put God and His Kingdom 
where they rightfully belong—First. 


To Teach Men to Recognize and Acknowledge God’s 
Ownership. God owns the property, land, money and income 
which we call our own. It is God’s world. The gold and the 
silver belong to Him. This point many church members do 
not and will not recognize, much less acknowledge. Here the 
tithing system is vital. The teaching is that the tithe in a 
special sense belongs to God. We therefore do not ask a man 
to tithe to pay the preacher, or the debt, but we ask him to 
pay to God what already belongs to Him. If a Christian will 
recognize God’s ownership of the tithe, he will recognize 
God’s ownership of all. The tither then, recognizing and 
acknowledging God’s ownership, pays his tithe from a high 
spiritual motive. He renders into God the things which be- 
long to Him. 


Why Give a Tenth? 


To Teach Men That God’s Ratio of Giving Is the Tenth. 
On this point much teaching is necessary. Some have given 
when they felt like it, and most of the time they don’t feel 
like it. Others give what their fathers and grandfathers gave. 
Others give as little as possible and still maintain a sem- 
blance of religious self-respect. Some give less than one per 
cent; some less than five per cent. But God’s ratio through 
the ages has always been the one-tenth. The tithe, therefore, 
has had the divine sanction and should be recognized by 
every follower of Christ as the ratio which God Himself has 
established and expects us to pay. 
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“You may know a good deal about the faith of a church 
by its funds” 


Worshiping God With Our Substance 


To Teach That Tithing Is an Act of Worship. Someone 
has said that worship is self-giving to God. A man’s money 
is a part of himself, his brain, his brawn, his energy. When 
he gives money he gives a part of himself back to God. His 
tithe is not merely answering a temporary financial call; it is 
given as an act of worship. He goes to the Lord’s house on 
the Lord’s day, he mingles with the Lord’s people, he par- 
takes of the Lord’s Supper, and he puts into the Lord’s 
treasury the Lord’s money. It is a supreme act of worship. 
Now, if a campaign on the tithing system is put upon this 
high plane, the money will come, to be sure, but a greater re- 
sult will follow. The whole church will be lifted. Out of self- 
ish, negligent, self-satisfied churches can be made real 
churches of Jesus Christ. 

The main drive, therefore, is to secure, not the tithe, but 
the tither; not the gift, but the giver; not the money, but the 
man; not the possession, but the possessor. 

To press the principle of the tithe to secure ready money 
is to do violence against God’s purpose as well as against the 
tither. Preaching high truth for revenue only awakens sus- 
picion. We must not cheapen a great message. We should 
teach that rendering the tithe means the identification of a 
man with his God, that it marks the entrance into the abun- 
dant life. 


Tithing Questions Answered 


Many people who have not learned the “blessedness” of 
tithing, but who seem to be convinced that it is the Scriptural 
plan, ask many questions. Some of these questions are given 
and answered below: 

1. “What do you understand by the tithe; a tenth of 
what?” A tenth of your income from salary, wages, invest- 
ments ; or from industrial pursuits minus necessary operating 
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“When the church gives the world men, the world will give 
the church money” 


expenses. All income is not subject to the tithe. One may 
sell a farm and have income, but only the excess of the sale 
price over the cost is profit. In other words, the return of a 
capital investment is not income. 


2. “May I deduct living expenses?” No. 


3. “May I deduct the support of dependent relatives?” 
No. : 


4. “Is there any distinction between tithing and system- 
atic giving?” Yes; a man may be systematic in giving any 
fraction of his income. Moreover there is a difference be- 
tween giving and paying. Strictly speaking, we do not give 
the tithe. It is not ours to give. It belongs to God, and we 
turn it over to Him. 


5. “Should all tithes be given to the church, or should part 
be given in a private way?” You are responsible to God ac- 
cording to the best light you have as His steward to make dis- 
tribution of the tithe. Malachi 3:10 says, “Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse.” Some teach that the “Store- 
house” is your church treasury. That each one must turn his 
tithes into this common “Storehouse” and that is the end of 
it so far as you are concerned. That it is the business of the 
church to properly distribute the funds. Whether or not one 
accepts “storehouse” tithing as the only Scriptural plan, it is 
quite evident that he should not place his tithes elsewhere 
when there is a need in his local church. 


6. “Should people tithe when in debt?” The intelligent 
tither regards himself as always in debt. We.are always in 
debt to God. He has first claim on our profits. Do you think 
it would be fair to take God’s part of your earnings and pay 
your grocery bill? 


7. “Is not tithing an old Jewish law not sanctioned by the 
New Testament?” Of the tithe, No. Of tithes, Yes. There 
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“It is never safe to trust God’s business to the man who 
neglects his own” 


were Levitical tithes that were ceremonial and ritual, just as 
there were Sabbaths of the same order. These shared the fate 
of all ceremonialism. But the tithe that is pronounced “Holy 
unto the Lord” is not distinctly Jewish as the Holy Sabbath 
is not. Tithing was a law before there was a Jewish nation. 
No man ever had a right to the tithe in any age of the world. 
Jesus referring to the tithe said, ““This ought ye to have done.” 


8. “I am sending my son to college, he is preparing for 
the ministry, may I apply my tithe on his expense?” This is 
considered a personal expense. One is under obligations to 
care for his own, and the fact that a son is away from home 
and at a greater expense would not change this obligation. 

9. “May I use my tithe to pay my expenses to the Assem- 
bly, Conference, camp meeting, or other religious gathering ?” 
Uncle Sam will not allow you to deduct such expenses as 
contributions on your income tax return. Do you think you 
should charge the Lord’s account with these expenses? 


A Summary 


Any one who thinks about it knows that the paying of the 
tithe as a sign of stewardship has nothing whatever the 
matter with it. 


It saves the Christian’s self-respect. He need not apologize 
either for doubtful methods or inadequate results. 


It conserves the energies of the church for the church’s 
real business. 


It puts a stop to the necessity of the church becoming a 
peddler of pies, oysters, ice-cream, chicken pie, and junk. 


It gives the business men of the place a new regard for the 
church as a business institution. 


It collects itself. 
47. 
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“Some people are laying up for a nickel-plated heaven, 
judging by their offerings” 


It puts a quietus on all display and self-seeking in one’s 
contributions. Nobody can get puffed up over paying his 
debts. 


It makes the Christian’s financial relation to his church a 
pleasure instead of a perpetual annoyance, and so does a 
good work on his disposition. 


It is the one sure way of proving we are in earnest when 
we say of God that He owns all we possess. 


It links us with God in a real and definite sharing of His 
work. 


It is the plan our Lord approved. 


And, every time, everywhere, with rich churches, poor 
churches, city churches, country churches, little churches, 
big churches—it works! 


Tithes and Offerings 


It should be emphasized that one does not give tithes. This 
is a debt he pays. Another has aptly put it thus, “We do not 
give the landlord the rent. We pay it.” It will not satisfy him 
for us to tell him how we enjoy his house in which we live, 
or how kind and patient he has been with us when we were 
slow in meeting our obligations. Uncle Sam acknowledges 
your ownership of a Liberty Bond, not by thanking you for 
help in financing the war. He does not give you a button or 
a medal, he pays you the interest, no more, no less. The tithe 
is holy, it belongs to the Lord. Strictly speaking one never 
gives anything until he has first paid his tithes. After the 
tithes have been paid, then there is plenty of room for ‘Offer- 


ings’. It will be found that tithers are usually foremost in 
their offerings. 
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“We all admire a pusher providing he is pushing some one 
else” 


Questions and Answers 


The following ‘Questions and Answers” appeared in the 
Bulletins of the Jefferson Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, 
Michigan, Rev. Wayland Zwayer, Pastor. Three consecutive 
issues of the Bulletins were used to print them. The question 
of stewardship is here so strikingly brought out that per- 
mission to use these has been obtained from the pastor. 
(These questions and answers make an excellent exercise to 
be memorized by a few people and given publicly.) 


- Q—To whom does this church belong? In a legal sense 
who owns it? 


A—The church is a corporation in which each member is 
an equal owner with every other member. It is a partnership 
in which each member is an equal partner. 


Q—What then, is my financial responsibility to my church? 


'A—tThe responsibility of a partner to play fair with the 
other members of that partnership. 


Q—Why, then, do we not demand of one another as equal 
partners that each of us contribute his exact share? 


A—Because, although we are a partnership, we are bound 
together by love. We are far more than just a partnership, 
we are of the “Body of Christ,” we are a family of cuit 
and sisters. 


Q—When I have no income and therefore fail to do my 
share in support of my church, what happens? 


A—Your brothers and sisters of the church family do their 
best to “keep the family together.” The family table has a 
place for everyone and the church family expects you to sit 
there even when you cannot help support the table. You have 
other things to contribute to the family beside money. 
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“Blaming your faults on your nature will not change the 
nature of your faults” 


Q—When.I have an income but fail to support my church 
as I should, what happens? 


A—Your brothers and sisters are far kinder to you than 
you deserve. They ought to tell you in plain language that 
you are sponging on them. 


Q—Why don’t they? 


A—Because they love you. Sometimes they even fear to 
visit you and try to show you your responsibility for fear you 
will misunderstand. In the end, of course, that is what they 
will have to do, and the Constitution says such people are to 
be placed on the Broken Fellowship list. 


Q—When I have a small income, or, if I am a child with 


some spending money, what do my fellow members expect 
of me? 


A—They expect you to help proportionately, in terms of 
your ability. That is why tithing (one-tenth of all you re- 
ceive) is such a good rule for the members of the church 
family. 

Q—When I have debts, do my fellow members expect me 
to do my share in support of the church? 


A—Your fellow members expect you to remember that 
one of your debts is your share of the debts of the church. 
You owe money because of the things you bought for your- 
self and you also owe money because of the things that were 
bought to provide a place for every one at the church table. 
It is very selfish to pay your personal debts before you con- 
sider your church family debts. 


Q—As one of the church family, how much should I 
pledge each week? 


»A—One-tenth of your income is a good Biblical figure. 
Some of your fellow members who earn $20 a week give $2 
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“Our credit in heaven is not determined by what we give 
but by what we have left’ 


to the Master’s work, those who earn $16 give $1.60, etc. 
Some whose incomes are larger pledge more than a tenth. 


Q—Suppose I have not yet grown up to that standard, 
what should be my very least as one of the co-operating 
members of the church family? 


A—On the basis of the minimum wage of those who are 
working, and most of us are, a reasonable minimum would 
be one dollar a week. Many are doing this. 


Q—Under what circumstances can I pledge less than 50 
cents a week? 


A—Children, widows depending upon relatives, families 
on charity, those with incomes of less than $10 a week to 
support more than one person, and those who explain 
peculiar circumstances to Pastor or Deacons. 


Q—My husband is not a member of the church or con- 
gregation. How much should I pledge? 


A—Half as much as husband and wife together would 
pledge if both were interested in the church. 


Q—Should our children pledge and use the envelopes? 


A—Yes. Every child should be trained in giving. You 
supply your children with money for other things, why not 
for their church? You teach them to spend, teach them to 
give. 


Q—Is there not such a thing as being too poor to pledge? 


A—Yes, if on welfare or receiving assistance from the 
church. 


Q—I have relatives to support, is not that an excuse for 
not pledging ? 
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“It is not hard to tell when Christian soldiers are not in 
earnest” 


A—lIs that a valid reason for not paying your other obli- 
gations? Support of the work of Jesus Christ is an obligation 
binding every member of His Church. When you take your 
church subscription to help support your relatives, you are 


actually asking your fellow members to help support these 
relatives. 


Q—Which should come first in my giving and spending: 
New clothing, my automobile expenses, candy, tobacco, mov- 
ies, lodge, club dues, the barber, beauty parlor, Jesus Christ? 


A—Answer this question yourself. 


Q—What type of member refuses to support his church? 


A—Frequently the same kind of person who, when he 
goes out with others, always leaves his pocket book at home. 
Or, who says, “You pay this time,” and then never pays 
when it is his time. 


Q—Will these questions and answers make some people 
angry? 

A—Selfish people, those who have no consideration for 
their fellow members, may become angry. No one who is 
willing to honestly face the question of giving will become 
angry. 


Q—If I disagreed with some of the officers of the church, 
the conduct of the Sunday School, etc., are these reasons for 
not supporting the work of Jesus Christ and His Church? 


A—Certainly not. You can always find excuses for saving 
your pocketbook, but are these reasons acceptable to your 
Master? 


Q—If I cannot be loyal to this church, what shall I do 
about making a pledge? 


A—Don’t bother about a pledge. Ask for your letter. 
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“Don’t nose around too much! You are your brother's keeper, 
but not his bookkeeper” 


Q—What is the financial policy of this church? 


A—The willing co-operation of every member in its sup- 
port by a definite weekly pledge according to his ability. 


Q—Does the church raise money by sales, suppers, enter- 
tainments, etc? 


A—No. When we have suppers or entertainments for 
fellowship purposes, the tickets or offerings are limited to 
the actual cost. 


Q—Does the church solicit money or advertisements 
from neighboring business men? 


A—No. It is not our policy to raise money in any of 
these ways. 


Q—Is this because the church is rich? 
A—No, we are not rich. Our largest subscribers are mem- 


bers of moderate means who tithe their income, giving one- 
tenth of their incomes to the Master’s work. 


Q—Why, then, do you not raise money by selling tickets, 
soliciting advertising, and other commercial means? 


A—Because we are not in competition with the stores and 
restaurants of Jefferson Avenue. That is not our business. 
We believe in the voluntary giving of the members of our 
church family and of our congregation as the better way. 


A Question for Members 


Q—Why don’t “they” ever come around except when 
“they” want money? 

A—Say, don’t you realize that you are being rather harsh 
with some people who are doing your work for you? Did 
you ever go to see them? Someone must go around doing 
the thankless (?) works of taking pledges. If you are willing 
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“It is no use being fervent in spirit if you are not fair in 
business” 


a 


to help, tell the Finance Division. If not, then be gracious 
with those who do your church work for you. 


Money Conscience 


To be worthy of the name Christian, people must not only 
have a new conception of sin, but they must have a new con- 
science upon the subject of money and its use in promoting 
the kingdom. So long as a man views his obligations to his 
fellow men in a different way from that of his obligation to 
God, he needs instruction. Why should one be zealous to 
pay his grocery bill, and insist that others do the same thing, 
while neglecting the weightier matters of paying his debts to 
his Lord? He will class, and rightly, one who fails to pay . 
his debts as dishonest. It may never occur to him that he is 
a robber himself. The preacher who avoids speaking on the 
subject of money from the pulpit for fear he may offend some, 
is too timid to be a true prophet of the Lord. It may take 
years to bring a congregation up to the point where they 
have a conscience on the subject of money. This is a part of 
the work of the ministry, and it is a great work. 


Putting It Over 


No doubt some who read these pages will say, “That all 
sounds very nice, but how can it be done?” “You do not 
know my church,” and like expressions. Another says, “I be- 
lieve in the tithing system, but how can I make tithers out of 
my church members?” You cannot make a tither any more 
than you can convert a sinner. If you should make a tither, a 
non-tither might come along and change him. But when one 
is led by the Word of God and the Holy Spirit, has a con- 
viction in his heart that this is right, and not to pay his 
tithes would displease his Lord, the matter is easy. It then 
becomes a great delight for one to give, because he has 
learned that spiritual blessings follow faithful stewardship. 
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“Some people think they need faith as big as a mountain to 
move a mustard seed” 


The Preacher Is the Starting Point 


1. Let the preacher get the conviction in his soul that it is 
his duty to teach, preach and practice tithing. It must not be 
a mere mental assent. He should not go haltingly, half de- 
feated, into a tithing campaign. He must not start with the 
notion that it will do no harm to try, and then if he fails, no 
harm will be done. To fail will do great harm. 


With earnest conviction let him vow before his God that 
‘he will lead his church into a greater life. That he will call 
them from stinginess and selfishness and indifference to real 
service for Jesus Christ. With fire in his soul and passion in 
his heart, he must forge conviction in the souls of his people. 


2. There must be some clear-cut preaching on the sub- 
ject. One sermon will not do. There should be many of them. 
And in his sermons let him remember that the main drive is 
not finance but to win men from greed and gold to the high- 
er spiritual life. 


3. The preacher should have faith in his people. He has a 
right to believe that many of his people will respond to the 
tithing appeal. The first clear, strong sermon will bring re- 
sults. They will not disappoint him. Most Christian people 
at heart desire to do the right thing. In fact, most church 
members do about as much as they are taught. But the teach- 
ing along this line has been so little and intermittent that it 
could scarcely be counted as teaching at all. The church that 
is carefully, wisely and systematically taught tithing will be- 
come a tithing church. 


Driving Methods Fatal 


You cannot legislate the tithing system into your church. 
An official board may by resolution declare tithing to be the 
financial policy of the church, but that would not make the 
members tithers. To coerce people to become tithers would 


"Nt is difficult to draw the lines between the leisure class and 
the lazy class” 


defeat its purpose. It will not do any good for the preacher 
or tithers to scold, ridicule, or belittle people who have no 
convictions on this question. It is, also, a mistake to separate 
the “sheep from the goats” by calling for all tithers in the 
audience to raise the hand or stand to their feet. Such meth- 
ods will make enemies of some you hope to win. By all 
means do not arouse a party spirit on this, or any other ques- 


tion for that matter, in the church. There are ways of en-_ 


couraging members to become tithers without causing ill 
feeling in the church: j 


1. The preacher must set the example by being a faithful 
tither himself. Unless he is, it will be impossible to preach 
to others on the subject with any unction. 


2. Faithful preaching on the subject of Christian steward- 
ship, not once, but frequently, will be necessary. 


3. Tithing literature should be systematically distributed 
from time to time. It may take “line upon line, here a little, 
there a little” to educate the people in this blessed service. 

4. Tithing pledge cards should be handed out quietly to 
those interested. 

5. In some churches there are tithing bands. These meet 
occasionally for prayer and testimony. Non-tithers are in- 
vited and made welcome to these meetings. 


Stewardship Sermons 


Space is given to the following excellent advice from Dr. 
Albert F. McGarrah in Money Talks, (Fleming Revell Co.). 

“Do not attack folks with bombast nor excoriate them as 
misers, thieves, pagans and hypocrites; or they will properly 
lose confidence in you. Do not sympathize with people as 
having heard too much money talk; though you may admit 
that they have had too much of the wrong sort of talk about 
money,—too much begging, whining, pleading and nagging 
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“Some men are so busy earning bread for their children that 
they forget that a child does not live by bread alone” 


—remind them that they have not had enough of the right 
sort of Biblical preaching about it. Do not hope to change all 
opposition by one sermon, or sermon series, or you will be- 
come discouraged ; and no pessimist can succeed. Do not act 
as though you expected criticism and opposition; for you 
are likely to get what you seem to expect. 

“Remember the grace of God can change even a ‘gold-and- 
silver’ heart into a heart of flesh. Do not lambast folks for 
the failure of past spiritual leaders. Avoid criticism of for- 
mer pastors and church officers. Remember sugar is preferred 
to acid. Give all the honest praise you can for good inten- 
tions, for advances made in financial or other lines, for 
good things they are planning, and they will esteem your 
judgment more highly. Avoid fulsome ‘taffy’ but shun the 
epithet ‘critic’! Express confidence that your hearers are 
anxious to hear the truth, and that they will give earnest 
attention to your message. 


“Never apologize. Say rather: ‘I ask you to consider today 
what the Bible has to say about money and wealth. I have no 
apology for so doing, for the Bible is full of such teachings 
and I would be untrue to my ordination vows did I fail to 
present them; especially since stewardship is so neglected. 
Knowing that you are open-minded Americans, I am confi- 
dent of your sympathetic hearing. Since we spend most of 
our waking hours striving to get or to save money; since we 
enjoy its benefits every day and hour in the form of food and 
raiment, shelter and schools, roads and railroads, it would 
be strange if God who made the world had no message con- 
cerning wealth, and it would be pagan to neglect to study 
and to conform to what Christ has to say about it.’ 


“Sermons should be compounded with both humor and se- 
riousness. Amusing incidents may well preface treatment. 
When people smile, their hostility usually evaporates. But to 
convince folks that they have greater financial duties which 
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“A profoundly pious look will not cover a poorly prepared 
message” 


demand hard-earned and highly-prized dollars, is serious 
business and demands cogent facts and arguments.” 


Tither’s Cash Book 


Many people claim to tithe their income, but say they do 
not keep any record. The only sure way is to keep a record. 
It is evident that one whose only income is a stated salary 
may easily know what his tithe is. If he systematically lays 
aside the tenth, putting it in a separate fund, as soon as tt ts 
received, he may know whether he has paid this all out or has 
any on hand at a given time. However, with others whose 
income may be received from several sources, the only proper 
way to keep the record clear is to open an account with the 
Lord. It is feared that many persuade themselves that they 
are tithing, when in fact they do not know definitely what 
they are giving. When there is a call for funds the true 
tither always knows whether he has any of the Lord’s 
money on hand. He keeps a correct record. Your church 
publishing house, no doubt, will furnish you with a tither’s 
cash book, or you may obtain these from The Layman 

f-ompany, 730 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. For this pur- 
pose a small book may be obtained from your stationer and 
ruled as follows :— 


Tifher’s Cash Book 


Income 


—_—“"<—.—X—XKa«s—X—<———— | | -— | | 
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Enter all income as received on the left-hand page of the 
book, placing the total amount in the column headed “In- 
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“Money is not the measure of man, but it is often the means 
of finding out how small he is” 


come” and one-tenth of this amount in the column headed 
“Tithe”. On the right-hand page enter all amounts that are 
paid out of the tithe. Balance the book each month, or week 
as you like. 

The Presbyterian Department of Stewardship, to encour- 
age children to form the habit early, has prepared a little 
account book for junior tithers. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Other Methods of Church Financing 


| le THE preceding chapter tithing has been set forth as 
what is believed to be “God’s Financial Plan.” It would 
be foolish, however, to have no plan when you cannot have 
the best plan. It usually takes time and much teaching for any 
church to become a tithing church. In every church there are 
members in all stages of spiritual advancement. All have not 
graduated into full-orbed Christians. If these are not tithers, 
other methods should be used to secure from them the fullest 
co-operation possible. One member of a church should not 
cease to tithe his income because others fail in this service. 
Tithing is not based on co-operation—it is a fixed principle. 
The tither usually has no objection to other methods of secur- 
ing needed funds for his church. If pledges are taken he does 
not pledge a certain amount, but pledges his tithes and offer- 
ings. When he does this, no one finds any fault. Other meth- 
ods of securing church funds are presented in this chapter. 


The Every Member Canvass 


It is now the fixed custom of many churches to have each 
year an Every Member Canvass. The membership looks for- 
ward to this. It is not an innovation with them. The practical 
working of the plan may be varied from year to year, but 
this has become the financial method of the church. The com- 
mittee that has this matter in hand is regularly organized and 
remains in office throughout the year. All details are worked 
out beforehand. The same individuals may not make the 
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“It is impossible to preach with one eye on the conscience 
and the other on the collection” 


a 


canvass each year, yet the organization remains intact. Cer- 
tain members of the committee secure the printed matter, 
others the lists of names, others allot the territory for each 
team to canvass. Many members of the church know that this 
canvass is made each year, and consequently save the com- 
mittee the trouble of calling at their homes by handing in 
their pledge cards beforehand. This greatly reduces the 
work of the canvassers. 


Other Purposes Included 


The main purpose of an every member canvass is to enlist 
the entire membership in the financial support of the church, 
yet this canvass may include any one or more of the follow- 
ing objects: . 

1. To find out the reasons for non-attendance at church 
and Sunday School. 

2. To pray with and counsel those who may have become 
discouraged or have become negligent of their Christian 
duties. 

3. To reconcile any who may have become offended, and 
to impress upon them the necessity of continuing faithfully. 

4. To advertise any special revival meetings, or special 
services, and to secure pupils for the Sunday School. 

5. To make this a means of grace to those taking part in 
this personal work. . 


All the above objects are worthy of consideration; how- 
ever for the present purpose, only the financial question will 
he given space. 

Before the canvass is begun proper committees must be 
appointed, and every detail worked out. It will be well to 
take at least four weeks to work out the plans, especially if 
this is the first canvass. The pastor may preach a series of 
sermons on Christian Stewardship. The committees should 
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“Brains and religion make a combination that is hard to 
beat” 


meet as often as necessary so that the teams that are to do the 
actual work may be thoroughly instructed. The solicitors 
usually go out in pairs and a whirlwind campaign is made. 
The distance the teams will have to travel and their means of 
conveyance must be considered. If a Sunday afternoon is set 
aside for this work, then the members should be asked pub- 
licly to be at home at the time. In the event there are some 
who cannot be at home they should so inform the committee, 
and arrange a suitable hour; otherwise they should hand the ~ 
committee their pledge. Enough teams should be appointed 
so that none will be overloaded. If considerable distance must 
be traveled, a team cannot make in one afternoon a great 
many calls. It is the custom of some to allot certain groups to 
certain teams; for example, all the teachers are given to one 
team; all the merchants to another team, etc. In the event 
there are more workers who volunteer their services than 
can be placed on the regular teams, then give these the names 
of those that have been missed, and let these be interviwed 
as soon as they can be found. 


This entire matter should be made the subject of much 
prayer. The spiritual value of the visits should be kept upper- 
most in mind. Those engaging in the canvass should have 

. prayer in the homes visited. As a rule, like the seventy that 
Jesus sent out, they will return rejoicing. This is the Lord's 
work and should not be undertaken in a light, flippant man- 
.ner. The seriousness of this work should be impressed upon 
the solicitors, as well as the members, by the pastor inviting 
those taking part in the canvass to come forward at a Sun- 
day morning service while he addresses them in a few words 
of instruction and offers a prayer of consecration. 


Prayer Helps Finance 


_ A writer in Church Management tells how a difficult situa- 
tion was met by his church. The following are his words: 
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/ “No man ever found the pleasures of sin like the pictures 
of sin” 


“Our church was so involved financially that bills were 
owed all over town, salaries were in arrears, the new fiscal 
year was at hand and no one knew what to do. I made per- 
sonal calls on all the officers inviting them to a special meet- 
ing at which I laid before them the situation. The discussion 
indicated that no one had a plan. A layman arose and sug- 
gested that perhaps the church had gone to the extremity, 
and that this was the time for them to turn to God for aid. 
This suggestion struck a responsive chord and it was agreed 
to meet the following week for prayer. After a number of 
such meetings the impression grew that each person had 
been helped to such an extent that if the experience could be 
extended to include the whole membership the church 
would once more prosper. 

“It was arranged that the membership should be visited by 
these people, going two by two. Appointments were made 
beforehand so the family as far as possible would be there. 
The workers read chosen passages of Scripture, had prayer, 
told their experiences; thus the spiritual emphasis had be- 
come so important that the money raising end of it had well 
nigh been forgotten. The result was that when pledge cards 
were sent out with the simple request that each family 
would make its pledge for the following year and bring it 
to the church the next Sunday, or mail it, every family made 


a pledge and seventy-five per cent of the pledges were in- 
creased over the previous year.” 


Pledge Cards 


In an every member canvass each solicitor should be sup- 
plied with cards with names and addresses entered thereon. 
The cards should have spaces for inserting amounts pledged 
to be paid each week. “Lay by on the first day of the week,” 
was Paul’s instruction. Pledges should always be made on a 
weekly basis, unless it be for a special fund running through 
the year. The small amounts given each week will total more 
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“The existence of a few weeds is no argument for the 
rejection of the whole garden” 


than the larger amount given once a month, and will come 
easier. The great Woolworth building in New York was made 
possible from a five and ten cent business. Sunday schools 
usually have little trouble in securing money to meet all their 
needs. Why? The offerings are taken by each class—small 
amounts from many. It is always better to have one hundred 
persons give five cents each than to have one man give five 
dollars. In the first instance you have one hundred persons 
who have made an investment and feel that they are partners ; 
in the second place, one man has assumed all the financial re- 
sponsibility and ninety-nine have nothing to lose. 


Form of Pledge Card 


I will endeavor to give, for the coming year or until cancelled, 
the amount marked by an X. (The space above the figure is 
for local church support and the space below the figure is for 
missions and benevolences.) 


Local Church Support 


a ee a ee ea 


4 
1$10/$51$41$3]S2[$1]75c]50c|40c]__[25c]15c]10c|Sel 
|| 
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Missions and Benevolences 


(The name and address may be placed at the top of the card and 
the cards filed alphabetically in a card index box.) 


Religious Census 


A religious census may be made of a community to find out 
the unchurched people living within the radius of your 
church’s influence. This may be made by one church or by 
all churches in the community working together. If all work 
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"God is dark to some people because they are on the wrong 
side of the pillar of fire” 


together, it will be necessary at the close of the canvass for 
the committees to get together and sort out the information. 
All data relating to a particular denomination should be 
turned over to that church. The unchurched people may be 
divided among the churches according to residences, or these 
may be considered “public property,” and each one be free 
to win them for his church. The plan for the canvass will be 
much the same as the Every Member Cancass. The informa- 
tion secured should include names, addresses, number in 
family, church relation, if any, church preference, Sunday 
school attendance. Those having regular church affilation 
should not be molested by other denominations lest one be 
charged with proselyting. A regular follow-up system should 
be devised for reaching the unchurched people on the lists. 


Form of Card — Religious Census 


es Sebi hes he.chauayn aes wsessic Street Not at Home 
Declined Information 
Vacant House 


Given Name ChurchMem. Altends Preference 


“The man who fails while trying to do good has more honor 
than he who succeeds by accident’ 


_ Pledges 


It is not enough to secure pledges—the money they repre- 
sent must be collected. Every church, or other organization 
for that matter, has found that many who make pledges do 
not pay them. There are those who say, “I never make 
pledges.” But this is not true. In the business world we are 
constantly making pledges. It would be difficult for the com- 
mercial world to function, were it not for pledges. It evi- 
dently was an Old Testament custom to make pledges—vows. 
Jacob vowed a vow. The Psalmist said, “I will pay my vows.” 


The failure to collect pledges is often the fault of the collec- 
tors intrusted with the matter. No doubt many people under 
the inspiration of a “rousing meeting” will pledge beyond 
their ability to pay. Again, people may have good intentions 
but poor memories. If they are not reminded of their pledges, 
they soon forget them. It is a bad practice for members to 
subscribe to anything and everything and immediately forget 
all about it. A certain amount may be needed, this is pledged 
and no more. Now, if several ‘fall down’ on their pledges, 
the cause suffers. The amount might have been secured from 
others who would have paid. A pledge should be considered 
as sacred an obligation as any debt. No one can carelessly 
treat his vows and keep the blessings of God on his heart. 


It is the practice of some churches to secure pledges to 
cover only certain obligations, such as missions, education, 
‘etc. These pledges, it is understood, are to be paid somewhat 
at the convenience of the pledge, and are often paid as “free 
will offerings” after the tithes have been paid. In order to 
keep these in mind, each pledgee should be given a card 
showing the amount pledged and payments, if any, made at 
the time. Other installments should be entered on the cards 
as payments are made. 


te 


“It is no use praying for the salvation of your grocer when 
he is sitting up nights thinking about your bill’ 


Pledge Sunday 


Mr. Edgar G. Weller of Springfield, Ohio, tells of a 
method of securing pledges for his church that was very ef- 
fective, and at the same time the trouble and unpleasantness 
of an Every Member Canvass was avoided. A brief descrip- 
tion of the general plan is given herewith: 


For several Sundays previous to the taking of the pledges, 
announcements were made from the pulpit by the pastor and 
by the members of the committee, announcements also ap- 
peared in the church bulletin, and notices in the newspapers 
assured the membership of a real surprise on Pledge Sunday. 
Letters with pledge cards enclosed were sent to each member 
or home about ten days before the eventful Sunday. The 
letter made clear the need of the church for the coming year 
and stressed the surprise that awaited all who attended on 
the day set for taking of pledges. A last minute post card 
reminder completed the publicity. 

On Pledge Sunday there was to be seen in front of the 
church an object of considerable size covered with a white 
cloth. At the proper place in the service the cloth was re- 
moved revealing in natural colors a beautiful replica of the 
church itself, electrically lighted. All were called to march by 
and deposit their pledge cards in the tower of the church, 
while a child kept the tiny bell ringing. “The Church in the 
Wildwood,” sung by the quartette during the procession, 
added to the interest and pleasure of the occasion. 


Soliciting Large Amounts 


When a campaign is put on to raise large amounts of 
money, such for instance as a new building, educational en- 
dowments, or eleemosynary institutions, much preliminary 
work will be necessary before launching the canvass. It will 
spell defeat to rush into the work before organizing the forces 


and working out detailed plans. The selection of a chairman, 
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“Men differ not so much in their faith as they do in their 
phrases” 


or manager, who has sufficient time to devote to the work, 
who will not be easily discouraged, and who is in hearty sym- 
pathy with the object for which the money is to be used, is 
very important. Publicity at the psychological time is neces- 
sary. Money spent for postage and printing, for signs, and 
publicity through newspapers will be a good investment. If 
possible, the local papers should be enlisted in the campaign. 
An editorial may be secured, and the results of the campaign 
published day by day..A number of solicitors will be neces- 
sary. Only those should be selected who are intelligent and 
who will enter wholeheartedly into the work. These may go 
in pairs or teams. The territory of each solicitor should be 
plainly marked on a map, or designated otherwise, so there 
will be no over-lapping. Before the actual work of canvassing 
begins, the solicitors should be called together for a dinner. 
This will give an opportunity to thoroughly coach each one as 
to his duties. The proposition should be thoroughly under- 
stood by each one. Prospective contributors may ask many 
questions; these should be anticipated, and each one be able 
to answer all questions intelligently, he should know what to 
say and what not to say. If solicitors are to receive money, 
a letter of authority should be given to them. There should 
be provided a system of receipts to be given contributors 
with a stub to be retained by the canvassers in order to keep 
an accurate record of all funds. These are a few of the de- 
tails that should be worked out in advance. In order to 
strengthen the morale of solicitors and stir up enthusiasm of 
any who may be discouraged or lagging, it may be well to 
have all meet several evenings for dinner and a “testimony 
meeting.” Difficulties met should be discussed and ways of 
meeting these devised. If thought wise, contests between 
teams may be put on with simple prizes for the best teams. 


Solicitors should go after the “big fish” first. Head the list 
with large amounts. Some will not know how much is ex- 
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“The best time to attend to your neighbor's affairs is in your 
sleep” 


pected from them, hence will give as they see others giving. 
To get a hearing with prominent citizens is sometimes diffi- 
cult. It will be necessary to make an appointment beforehand. 
For a solicitor to call just at any time will probably mean a 
“turn down.” Men of large affairs work by schedule. To 
buttonhole one as he leaves church or enters a bank may 
anger him. It is better to leave this class to the heads of the 


organization rather than to send less prominent persons to 
them. 


Public Offerings 


Objections have been made to the common practice of 
passing the collection plates. It is claimed that this embar- 
rasses those who are not able to contribute and has a tend- 
ency to keep them away from church. Other methods have 
been tried. Boxes have been installed for the receipt of offer- 
ings at convenient places in the church, even on the back of 
the pews. A church in Washington, D. C., had a stipulation 
in its deed to the effect that no public offerings should ever 
be taken therein. This church struggled with its financial 
problems for a number of years, using various devices, even 
the receptacle on the back of the pews. Whether the deed was 
ever changed is not known, the collection plates, however, 
are now very much in evidence. 


It is a fact that many people are supersensitive and even 
grace has not helped them much in this respect, yet it should 
not be embarrassing to any one when public offerings are 
taken to let the plates go by without making a contribution. 
If one can give, he should give; if he cannot give, he should 
feel just as comfortable as any one. If one has not prospered 
financially—has no income—it is evident that he could bring 
in no tithes. If he wants to make an offering, and is able, of 
course, he may do so. If necessary, it should be made clear 
from the pulpit that the plates are passed for the convenience 
of the worshipers and not to “dun” them. 
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“Prayer is sometimes a device by which we shirk our own 
duty in telling God his’ 


On the other hand, it hurts a church to make public ap- 
peals for money Sunday after Sunday. Some method should 
be adopted that will bring in sufficient funds without adver- 
tising, especially to strangers and visitors, the poverty—or 
slothfulness—of the church. Prospective members do not 
want to join an insolvent concern. 


Extra offerings are frequently necessary, especially with 
small churches, or those carrying heavy budgets. Slumps 
come on account of hot weather and cold, sickness and vaca- 
tions. Deficits frequently bob up. Many people apply the 
tule of “pay as you go,” and do not “go” very often. They 
seem to think, like going to a theater, if they are not present 
they do not owe anything. One’s obligations to his church are 
just the same whether he is present at each service or not. 
The expenses of the church go on all the time. The landlord 
does not suspend rentals while one is away on a vacation. 
When one is absent he should see that past obligations are 
paid, or do the wise thing by paying church obligations be- 
fore leaving for vacations. 


Soliciting an Audience 


In large revival campaigns, drives for missionary funds, 
for educational institutions, or for benevolences of any kind 
when it is desired to secure the funds at once, the matter may 
be placed before the audience and, like having a tooth pulled, 
have it over quickly. A time should be selected when prac- 
tically the entire membership of the church, or organization, 
is present. When funds are raised in this way it is difficult to 
get absentees to contribute anything. The speaker in charge 
should clearly state the purpose for which the money is need- 
ed, whether to be paid at once or by a certain time, and the 
approximate amount needed. It arouses suspicion in the 
minds of some to ask for an indefinite amount, and then to 
keep the audience in the dark as to the amount that is being 
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“When God hangs his promises on the walls of the heart 
the devil's pictures have no attraction for the eye” 


received. If a goal is set, there is always a desire on the part 
of every one to see it reached, and many will feel a keen sense 
of disappointment if the amount is not secured. 


Cards may be distributed quickly by ushers stationed be- 
forehand at convenient parts of the auditorium, and the peo- 
ple requested to write names and amounts thereon. Envelopes 
are more convenient than cards if cash is to be received at 
the time. Frequently the leader requests individuals to name 
by the uplifted hand the amount they will contribute, always 
starting with the highest amount. It is often easier to get ten 
persons to give, say ten dollars each, then to get twenty to 
give five dollars each. It frequently stimulates giving to allot 
a certain amount to a number of individuals. For instance, 
you want to raise $300. The leader may announce that he 
would like to have— 


5 who will give $20 each—$100 
10 who will give $10 each—$100 
20 who will give $ 5 each—$100 


{2 $300 


Any other allotment may be designated that the leader 
thinks should be met by the audience and that will produce 
the desired amount. It is always best to start with a high 
amount, although it may put a strain on your faith that you 
will get it. There may be some one present who will surprise 
you. When a number of large amounts have been secured the ° 
remainder usually comes quickly. If one begins to accept one 
dollar pledges when he must have much larger amounts from 
a number of people, it frequently happens that those who 
could give large amounts join the ranks ‘of those giving small 
amounts. If the leader finds the allotment he has proposed is 
not working out in actual practice he may change it. To close 
the appeals ask all who will give one dollar to raise the hand, 
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“A pessimist is a man who thinks the world is lost because 
he is not personally conducting it’ 


trusting to their honesty to make payment. This will usually 
have a liberal response. 


Avoiding Deficits 


All true pastors are willing to sacrifice along with their 
members. The pastor, however, should not be expected or be 
made to do all the sacrificing. A church is usually the first to 
suffer when there are droughts, depressions, floods, panics, or 
unlooked for calamities. People begin to economize, unfor- 
tunately for themselves and the church, by limiting the 
amount they give to the cause of Christ. Proportionate giv- 
ing should be the rule of one’s life, no matter what panics, 
depressions or other misfortunes may come. 


In order to avoid deficits in the pastor’s salary, it has been 
proposed by some to share the funds that come into the 
treasury on a percentage basis. It is not fair to the pastor to 
have all other obligations paid in full and leave his salary un- 
paid; but if the pastor is willing to take “pot luck” with the 
funds that are received, then there can be no deficit in his 
salary at the end of the year. This plan is not recommended, 
but it might work out more satisfactorily to the pastor and 
church under some circumstances. 


To illustrate, suppose the following budget has been de- 
termined upon for the year. 


PastOr’s Salary! ..6. ees csinieriiesaisiaes $2,400 609 
Local expenses .............-.--0- 1,000 25% 
District Budget .................... 200 5% 
General Budget .................-5. 400 10% 

Total vnmrostinmnmnanaearen $4,000 100% 
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“When a man looks on money as the rock of stability he is 
sure to find it is the rock of stumbling” 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE FUNDS 


Local ‘District General 
Pastor Expense Budget Budget 


Month Receipts 60% 25% 5% 10% 
> ew 
January ........ $360 $216 $90 $18 $36 
February ...... 280 168 70 14 28 


The objection to this plan is that it takes responsibility off 
the members. They may let down in their giving because 
whatever is received is supposed to pay the bills. Then, there 
are certain items that must be paid, such as lights, fuel, inter- 
est, etc. If the amount allotted to these funds is not sufficient, 
then it must come from some other source. If a special offer- 
ing is taken to bring up this shortage, then the question 
arises should this special amount be allotted on the same 
percentage basis, thus giving the pastor 60% of it? Again, 
suppose some one gives a large amount, say $1,444, to the 
church, should the pastor be given $600 of it? The tempta- 
tion would be to change the plan just here! By this method 
the church can always say, “Our pastor is paid in full’— 
but that may not mean much. 


Tainfed Money 


The definition of the word “taint” as given by the diction- 
ary is, “To render morally corrupt, or vitiated; contaminate; 
pollute.” Does money received from questionable sources, 
such as profits from gambling, horse-racing and the sale of 
intoxicating liquors carry with it a corrupting influence that 
taints, as defined above, the one who receives it or the institu- 
tion to which it is given? Will not such money buy just as 
much goods or discharge just as much indebtedness as a like 
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y 
“When a man’s heart is in heaven it does not suffer from . 
palpitation every time it sees the collection coming” 


amount from any other source? Does not the use to which the 
money is put justify the source or manner of its receipt? Is 
not such money “‘sanctified” when it comes into holy hands? 
Should we concern ourselves about the method by which the 
donor gets his money if he wants to give it to a good cause? 


These, and many other questions, may be asked in regard 
to the ethics involved herein. Great controversies have raged 
in ecclesiastical bodies about this question. Church and secu- 
lar papers have been filled with arguments pro and con. It is 
not a settled question, nor will what is said here settle the 
question. 


It is obvious that the money itself, being simply a medium 
of exchange, has no moral quality one way or the other. If 
there is a corrupting, contaminating or polluting influence 
that accompanies such money it must attach to the donor, the 
donee, or both. It may be argued that since the donor got the 
money by foul means he cannot be tainted any more by giv- 
ing it away. If this be true, then we can eliminate the donor 
and find, if possible, wherein the donee is corrupted. 


It appears that the solution to this question is to be found 
in the motives behind the actions and the influences that fol- 
low. If one who is known to be wicked gives money for the 
purpose of easing his conscience, or in the vain hope that in 
some way he may purchase to himself a good estate here or 
hereafter, it is positively harmful to receive his money. If he 
gives for the purpose of closing the mouth of the preacher 
from denouncing his nefarious business, it would make one 
particeps crimints to receive it. Many prominent sinners will 
give hush money to a preacher, if they think it necessary, as 
well as to an officer of the law. No self-respecting minister or 
officer will receive money under such conditions. ‘““Have no 
fellowship with the works of darkness.” If a gambler comes 
to church and places some of his ill-gotten gains in the collec- 
tion plate with that of others no one finds any fault. Does the 
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“If wealth cannot protect from this world’s woes what can it 
do for another world?” 


church that receives such funds lower its standards? Does 
it thereby in a way sell indulgences to high-handed sinners? 
Does the preacher fail to cry out against sin in high places 
for fear his salary may be short? Here is a taint of which 
any church may well be cautious. Paul’s injunction to eat 
what is set before you, asking no questions for conscience 


sake, may apply, but beware lest thy weak brother be of- 
fended. 


CHAPTER V 


Church Accounting 


CHURCH with a poor accounting system leaves a door 

wide open for trouble to come in. Nothing can excuse 
the failure to keep the financial records correct. If local and 
benevolent funds are allowed to become mixed, if misap- 
propriations are made, or funds are lost, the church not only 
suffers, but the reputation for honesty of innocent persons 
may be greatly injured. Only competent persons should be 
intrusted with church funds and records. It may be money 
well spent to pay a small salary to a faithful, intelligent per- 
son who can devote sufficient time to properly record and 
care for the church funds. It is wise to appoint a financial 
secretary who will assist the treasurer. The offerings should 
be counted and checked by each. When the envelopes are 
opened the amount should be written with a colored pencil 
on the envelopes. If duplex envelopes are used, care must 
be exercised to keep the local, benevolent and general funds 
separate. After the money has been taken out of the en- 
velopes it should be counted, then the amounts written on 
the envelopes should be added. The two must agree, omitting, 
in the count, the loose offering. From the envelopes entries 
should be made to the individual record, thus giving each 
contributor proper credit. After the entries are made the 
envelopes should be carefully filed away at least until the 
end of the year. It may be necessary to refer to these if 
questions come up in regard to amounts paid. 
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“God knows his servants by their souls and not by their 
salaries” 


A Definite Program 


Many churches run from year to year without any definite 
program. They get all the money they can and pay out all 
they get—that is the end of it. A wide-awake church will have 
a definite plan. It will want to survey its resources, to secure 
ample funds, and to allot payments properly. The budget 
system has come into general use of late years from the gov- 
ernment down to concerns with small affairs. Why should 
not a church plan its finances as carefully as one would his 
business affairs? Too many let church matters pass by say- 
ing, “The Lord will provide.” Such blind faith may be pre- 

sumption—or laziness. If the Lord has given us intelligence 
’ for secular affairs why not use the same intelligence in the 
greater affairs which concern His kingdom? A church bud- 
get will not insure that any more money will come into the 
treasury. The budget is concerned primarily with the proper 
allotment of funds that come in, and to give a definite fi- 
nancial goal which the church hopes to reach. It says that so 
much of the church’s funds shall be applied here and so 
much there—and no more. It prevents a church from being 
financially top-heavy or lop-sided, or sadly neglecting some 
department. No matter how weak a church may be, it need 
not be frightened by the word budget. It simply means an 
honest estimate of the amount of money the church will 
need for the next twelve months. 


Adequate Budgets 


Is it not strange that we expect to pay for everything we 
get except when we employ a minister? We all recognize 
that for a church to succeed we must have competent pastors. 
Yet the average church insists that its pastor shall get along 
on as little as possible. The farmer knows better than to say 
to his cow, “Now, you give more milk and then I will feed 
you better.” We expect our minister to be an optimist; yet 
a debt-ridden minister cannot well be an optimist. We de- 
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“Some men are willing to pass the basket on Sunday so as to 
keep their hands in for the week’ 


mand that the preacher must be efficient before we raise his 
salary. At the same time we pay him so little that he has 
nothing with which to buy needed books, homiletical maga- 
zines, or to go away to a church convention where he might 
get new inspiration. 

Dr. Albert F. McGarrah in his book, Modern Church Fi- 
nance, says, “Multitudes of brilliant young ministers of great 
promise have been doomed to mediocre lives because their 
salaries were utterly inadequate. Starved for books and 
ideas, their congregations starved and deteriorated. Crushed 
by debt, there was no juice or courage left for their work. 
In nine cases out of ten the minister who attains to large suc- 
cess had an income above the average for his denomination 
during the first five years of his ministry, so as to develop 
himself. If a few geniuses succeed in spite of poverty, that 
does not help the average man who needs the equipment as a 
substitute for genius, and is doomed without it.” 

In making up the budget, provide an increase in the pas- 
tor’s salary. This will come back to the congregation in the 
form of better service. If relieved of some of his temporal 
burdens he will have more time for prayer, and for labor 
among those to whom he is called to minister. If he must 
spend one day of each week with the family wash, another or 
two hoeing a garden, and much of the remainder of the week 
dodging creditors, you need not expect your soul to be fed 
on heavenly manna on Sunday. 


Suggestive Budgets 
All churches have expenditures that must be grouped 


under three heads: 1. Local 
2. District 
3. General 


The several denominations may have different names for 
these, such as, Association, Conference, Presbytery, Assem- 
bly, Synod, etc., but they all mean practically the same thing. 
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“When it is our meat and drink to do his will it will never be 
his will that we should lack for meat and drink” 


All churches have their local expenses, or Local Budget; the 
next is the District, or Conference Budget; and then the gen- 
eral interests of the church, or General Budget. It is quite 
evident that a system of accounting must be devised that will 
keep funds belonging to these budgets separate, and enable 
the church to know at any time how much money, if any, is 
on hand, belonging to a particular budget, or the amount that 
has been received and expended from time to time. 

At the beginning (or better, before the close) of the year 
the pastor and official board, or budget committee, should 
“see what can be done”. 

For example, a budget consisting of the following items 
may be determined upon: 


Local ‘Budiwer: Suggestive Budget 
Pastor’s salary, $35 a week .................. $1,820.00 
Parsonage rent, $40 a month ................ 480.00 
Building, Mortgage, on principal ............. 1,000.00 
Interest on mortgage ...........c0eeeeeeceeeae 500.00 
Repairs, estimated as.csscs0ss sci seve cenewaiies 150.00 
Thsurance) csinennseins x xapnennew ens és PS 40.00 
Heat, light, water, advertising, telephone, etc.... 250.00 
Local benevolence ..............ccececeeseaes 60.00 
Special mectings and miscellaneous ........... 100.00 $4400. 
District Budget: 
Superintendent’s salary ................0000. 50.00 
Home missions ..............0ceecceuveeceees 50.00 
Education, District College ..................% 50.00 
Assembly (Conference) expense .............. 25.00 175. 
General Budget: 
General Superintendents’ (Bishops’) fund ..... 25.00 
Foreign missions o:cses-s x 5 ode cammeeusaws 200.00 
Education, general fund .................000. 75.00 
Church extension ............cceccce eee eeeaes 50.00 
Publishing house ...............0cccceeeeceees 25.00 
Retired Ministers’ fund ................05. 50.00 425 
GL OUAA tcc csaudcasidetnone else co ailecw canes boraadee $5000. 
Amount to be raised each month ........... 0c. ccc e ceca eee 417. 
Amount to be raised each week ............cc cece ee ceecceees 95. 


“Many people make ie eal a bargain days come on 
unda 


The goal for which a church should strive in its giving 
should be “as much for others as for ourselves.” It is ap- 
parent that this budget falls far short of this. However, it 
should be noted that this budget provides $1500 for building 
and interest. It is buying its plant—making an investment. 
When a congregation owns its own plant, the items for 
missions and benevolences should amount to approproxi- 
mately one-half of its income. 


Informing the Members 


The budget should not be considered the private property 
of the pastor and his official family. The entire membership, 
including friends of the church, should be advised of the 
amount the church needs and that it expects to raise during 
the year. Unless the membership is advised of the needs, 
many will give in a haphazard way. A member who has in- 
come and is advised that the church must have $95 each 
week, will know that a number must give substantial amounts 
in order to reach the goal. 

The budget will make an excellent subject for a letter to 
each member of the church. Have the budget typed, or mim- 
eographed, and enclose a copy of it with a well-worded letter 
to each member. The letter should have by all means an op- 
timistic tone—not a begging letter. Explain how easy it will 
be to raise the budget by systematic giving. Do not scold, 
threat or compare one member with another but arouse eu- 
thusiasm, and expect results. Be sure the letter is signed in 
ink by the committee and counter-signed by the pastor. 


Weekly Offerings 


“Upon the first day of the week (systematically) let every 
one of you (individually ) lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him,” (proportionately). I Cor. 16:2. This was 
Paul’s instruction to the church. It is much easier to secure 


ties 


“The earth is the Lord’s but a man does not show his religion” 
by trying to get it all” 


a number of small amounts than it is to secure one large 
amount. Pledges made on a weekly basis will bring in more 
money than if made on a monthly or yearly basis. We have 
heard of the lady who had been pledging only $10 a year, 
and who, when asked to make her pledge on a weekly basis 
said, “Oh, I can’t do that. If I put it on a weekly basis I 
could not give more than fifty-cents a week at most!” 


Apportionment 


In some denominations the items for District budget and 
the General budget are apportioned by the Assemblies, or 
Conferences, each year in advance, according to the financial 
strength of the church. Apportionment should never be made 
to any budget on the basis of membership. To do this will 
place a burden upon some individuals or churches and ease 
the burden on others. For example, a church has a man and 
wife and six children, all members of the church, and only 
the father earning wages. This man would have to pay for 
eight persons. In the same church there may be a man and 
his wife who possess half the wealth of the church, yet on 
the membership basis, would pay for only two. Where this 
plan is adopted the temptation is for a church to lop off 
every member it can from its rolls in order to escape taxa- 
tion. Again, by this plan the more children parents get con- 
verted and into the church, the heavier will be their fi- 
nancial burden. This plan penalizes the church that grows. . 


The Use of Envelopes 


The envelope system in its various forms has proved to be 
a convenient and effective means of collecting the offerings. 
Your publishing house will supply these in a form suitable to 
your needs. Envelopes are usually put up in packages of 
fifty-two, one for each Sunday in the year. It is the custom 
with many churches to hand to each member at the beginning 
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“It is not wise to put all your energies into working for old 
rebels to the neglect of new recruits” 


of the church year a full package. These bear a number 
which the treasurer associates on his books with the name of 
the member. If this is done, it will not be necessary for the 
member to write his name on each envelope as the treasurer 
will know from whom it came by the number it bears. The 
envelopes may be dated for each Sunday of the year, and also 
carry numbers running from 1 to 51. Members should be 
urged to turn in the proper envelope for each Sunday. Not 
many envelopes will come back empty. If a package of en- 
velopes is not furnished each member, then a supply should 
be kept in the racks on the back of the pews. This is advis- 
able in any event, as some will forget to bring envelopes, and 
non-members may want to use them. To have the envelopes 
on the back of the pews is an excellent reminder of one’s obli- 
gation to God. If a member is absent, he should understand 
that his obligation to the church is just the same whether 
present or absent. If one uses an envelope taken from the 
rack on the pew, he should put his name or number on it, 
otherwise the treasurer will not know from whom it came. 


Sub-Treasurers 


Unlike other organizations, nearly every church has several 
treasurers. Besides the regular church treasurer, there is one 
for the Sunday school, one for the Young People’s Society, 
one for the Women’s Missionary Society, and frequently one 
for the building fund, or for other activity of the church. Each 
treasurer may have authority to collect and disburse the 
funds belonging to his part of the work. A church may re- 
quire that all sub-treasurers turn over, at least once a month, 
all funds collected, to the general treasurer; and that pay- 
ments be made by the general treasurer upon the orders of 
the proper officials. Whatever plan is adopted, it is necessary 
that each sub-treasurer report at the end of each month all 
funds collected and disbursed, so that the bookkeeper may 
bring onto the general cash book the entire amount received 
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“Sometimes the people go to church in spite of the things 
the preacher does to attract them” 


by the church each month. Unless this is done there will be 
much confusion in making up the statistical report at the end 
of the year. 


Sub-Treasurer’s Report 


A form similar to the following should be furnished to each 
sub-treasurer of the church and definite instructions given to 
him to have this report in the hands of the general treasurer, 
or financial secretary, at the close of the month. The book- 
keeper should enter on both sides of his general cash book 
the amounts received, (provided he does not receive the 
actual cash) thus keeping his books in balance. If similar 
reports are received from the Sunday school treasurer, the 
treasurer of the young people’s society, and other depart- 
ments, the entire income and disbursements of the church 
can be shown on the general accounts of the church month 
by month. At the end of the year it will be a simple matter to 
make up the financial statement. 


Church of the Redeemer Missionary Society 


Make this report out at the end of the month and hand it to 
the Church Treasurer. 


Balance on hand beginning of month» - - $........ 
Total receipts for the month of............ ee 
Total = 3s =» = $.assseks 
Disbursements : 
Local expense - - - - = $........ 
Local specials - - - - §$........ 
District expense - - -  $........ 
District contingent - - - $........ 
General Budget - - - - $........ 
General contingent - - - $........ 
Minister’s pensions - - - §$........ 
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“When holiness is all nonsense to a man, honesty is apt to 
be all moonshine” 


Homeland foreigners - - §........ 
Specials (General Budget) - 3 hacemos 


Balance on hand - - - = © Gregus 
; < EceeUe + eee emo Treas. 


Missionary Society 
(Make this report in duplicate and keep one copy.) 


Monthly Report of Young People’s Society 


This report must be handed to the Church Treasurer at the 
end of the month. 


Balance on hand beginning of month is a « DBuscoepée 


Total receipts for month............... ne Seer e 

Total = <=  $iccesice 

Balance on hand ws - - = iciyae cee 
Local expense - - - S\ ccaucan 
Local benevolences - - - : eaavenaats 
District Budget. 9-3 - = $e eee eee 
District Dues - - - DB icarstarbieese 
Schools and Colleges - - : Leama 
General Budget. 9 - = = $e seen 

Total = <= aesviiesie 

Balance on Hand - - - i Bn ceapuadere 

Treasurer 


Young People’s Society 
(Keep a copy of this report.) 


Account Books 


Substantially bound record books should be used to keep 
church accounts. Forms that require a minimum of time and 
work are generally used. The cash book is the principal rec- 
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“A brave man is never afraid to back down if he is in the 
wrong” 


ord. The column form of cash book saves much work in post- 
ing to ledger accounts. A Card-Index system of keeping ac- 
counts with individual members has proved to be a very sat- 
isfactory method. Space is provided on the cards for a record 
of the individual’s contributions for each week of the year. 
The cards are kept in alphabetical order, each having the 
name and the number corresponding to the number assigned 
to the member and appearing on his package of envelopes. 
Addresses on the cards should be written in pencil, as changes 
occur frequently. When a member dies, or his name is 
dropped for any reason, the card may be removed. A nota- 
tion should be made on the card giving the date of the mem- 
ber’s death, or the reason for his removal. These cards should 
then be filed permanently in a separate compartment. 


Form of Individual Record 


Name Address No. 


l1i]2 Sheps el _ 2 oe tee 
Jan. ! | | t | Il July 
Feb. | || Aug. 
Mar. | | | | | i |__|| Sept. 


Apr. 
May | I} | IL Nov. 
June | I | Dec. | | 


Pledges: 


Remarks: 


(if more space is desired, six months may be placed on 
one side of the card and six months on the other side.) 

The publishing house of your denomination will furnish 
you with suitable record books. These should be secured and 
used. Certain items are reported each year by the churches 
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“When the church ceases to be in touch with another world, 
she is no longer a torch fo this world” 


and this constitutes the statistics of the denomination. It is 
very important that this information be accurate, and that all 
churches report on the same basis. 


Special Funds 


A few members may assume the responsibility of financing 
some special equipment for the church, or for some mission- 
ary or benevolent obligation. It may be a new organ that is 
to be paid for on monthly installments, or the support of 
an orphan in India. A definite amount must be secured each 
month. A special collector may be appointed to handle the 
fund. Each one of this group hands to the collector the 
amount he has agreed to be responsible for as the amount 
comes due, or the collector may call on each one for the 
amount. If, as often happens, some one of the group moves 
away or becomes unable to continue his payments, some one 
should be secured to take his place. 


The collector should procure a small blank book and rule a 
column for each month of the year with a wide column at the 
left of the page for the names of the contributors. As the 
amounts are received they should be entered in the columns 
after the name and under the month for which paid. By this 
plan it will be easy to keep a correct record of payments and 
at the same time disclose any delinquents. 


Form for Special Funds 


Name |Jan|Feb| Mar|Apr|May!Jun!Jul|[Aug|Sep|Oct|Nov|Dec 
2 eh Be ae ae oe ae 
nee ee a Oe ee rd 
oe ae a ee ee ee ee ee 
= he ee oe ee 


Total | | 
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“Money may free one from want, but rarely from wounds” 


Statements to Members 


Financial statements sent out to the individual members 
each month or quarterly will produce results that amply jus- 
tify the work and expense of sending these out. At first some 
members may not appreciate receiving a “dun” as they may 
call it, especially if the statements show that they are con- 
siderably behind with their pledges. But this is a business- 
like method. Those who are paid up are glad to know that 
the record is “clear”. When it is known that this is the es- 
tablished policy of the church, no one should have any just 
reason for complaint. After receiving a few statements show- 
ing little, or nothing, paid, not many will fail to respond by 
making payments or making satisfactory explanations. The 
following is an excellent Form for this purpose: 


Financial Statement to Be Sent to Members 


FIRST CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
Blankville, State 


The Treasurer of your church acknowledges with thanks the 
receipt from you of the following amounts for the (month, 


quarter) ended ...............00000- 19 
Pledge, , Amount Balance 
if an Paid Due 
Local Budget 
District Budget Tl | sf | I | 


General Budget \| | II | ll | 


(Make all checks payable to the Church. Report promptly 
any errors.) 


\ B. J. Brown, Treasurer 
250 Oak Street 
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“Some people try to get something for nothing and then 
kick about the quality” 


Do not show a balance due on special pledges, unless these 
are actually due. 

Your printer will arrange this statement so that when it is 
folded in the center it will fit into a window envelope, thus 
saving the time and work of addressing envelopes. 


Form of Statements 


NAME OF CHURCH 
In order to correct possible errors in accounts, as well as to 
prevent unintentional arrears in payment, a QUARTERLY 
STATEMENT is sent to every person subscribing to the funds 
of the church. 
Your subscription amounts to: 


Siicsichenonsccners Per week for Local Church Support, and 
SS acnstonisors Per week for Benevolences. 
At the close of the Quarter ........... ,19...., your account 


stood as follows: 
Local Benevo- 


Church __lences 


Balance due from previous Quarter - $........ \ ee 
Payable during the present Quarter - $........ Pe cvecuirsiors 
Total due at the end of Quarter - $........ DS rexanesraraes 
Total paid during the Quarter - §$........ SF ckencdautens 
Balance now due - - DE sresaceilersio Diiarweare 
banca Sa MR Sab ta eE ARISE OS ORRIN bate Treasurer 
ACOKESS). ¢s sctacnieo Sade HaESISECA DareGwO BESS 
DO! vas dceatenn caageed sat CORA MA SRD DOLE MORE 
AAEGSS s520 sede eunseneretes Feceseeenae see ene 


Treasurer's Monthly Report 


The treasurer is supposed to make a report to the official 
board, or to the finance committee, each month. A report for 


a small congregation should take the following form: 
January 31, 19.. 


Total cash on hand and in the bank, Jan. 1, 19.. $60.00 
Receipts: 
Offerings, Envelopes ............ $160.00 
Basket .. cx ssceaseuimeescc ceen 110.00 $270.00 


“Stand still and silently watch the busy world go by—and 


it will” 
Miscellaneous: 
Refund on fuel bill .............. ' 2.50 
Sale on old organ .......... 10.00 
Coal donated by J. C.H. .... 12.00 24.50 
Pledges paid: 
Building fund .............. 30.00 
EQUATOR oi5:-.s:0-n:e/erdrnaa’ieSins.0 3 10.00 
MiASSION®: sis chaccn -Rtaeawie sts 50.00 
District budget ............. 25.00 115.50 
Total received for the month ........ 409.50 
MGW ATAGL, LOla ys naishnsacsnel clu avovestr aca taceuisorseiel sre ie aeota tacoralnetees $469.50 
Disbursements : 
Pastor’s salary asescescauawss $160.00 
Janitor’s salary’ ccéssccavanws 16.00 
Rent on parsonage ......... 40.00 


Light, heat. telephone, 

advertising, etc. 
Repairs to furnace .......... 
Interest on mortgage y 
Coal furnished by J.C.H. .... 12.00 


Total disbursements .................. $278.30 


Funds forwarded: 
To Foreign Missionary Treasurer 50.00 
To Mt. Hope College ........... 10.00 
To District Treasurer .......... 25.00 
To First Nat'l Bank on mortgage 50.00 135.00 


Total amount disbursed and forwarded.... ........... $413.30 
Balance :Oi Hand: csdccawd vases teuswesosaeaiascsicwe $ 56.20 
Unpaid bills: 

Coal: DIN sscancese acid edaueerecee ard 15.00 

Hymn books, bill not received..... 20.00 35.00 

NGtMCASh: PesOunces: recs avcumcseagersvay wesaenleaasd $21.20 

Respectfully submitted, 
CSIBNED) sis: cearnararwraeensiagan@amteenen 36 
Treasurer. 
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“He is a wise man who knows what not fo say—provided he 
doesn’t say it” 


Monthly Report of Sunday School Treasurer 
January 31, 19.... 


Balance on hand Jan. 1, 19.... ............ $18.50 
Receipts: 
Regular collections, four Sundays ...... $ 24.90 
Birthday offering—Missionary ........ 4.10 
Total collected for month of January ....... 29.00 
Grand ‘total «escessnaceensssesssesenes weeeE 47.50 
Disbursements : 
Supplies for Quarter .................. $ 28.50 
Donated to building fund .............. 10.00 
Transferred to missionary treasurer .... 4.10 42.60 
Balance on hand, Feb. 1, 19.... ............ $4.90 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) is 2522 iserenetecseces «cues 
Treasurer. 


The Annual Statement 


Blanks are usually furnished by the publishing house of 
each denomination for making up the Annual Report. Cer- 
tain information for statistical purposes will be required. The 
‘accounting system of the local church should be so arranged 
that at the close of the year this information may be obtained 
readily. When this is not done, much work will be necessary 
to assemble the data, and frequently errors are made. 


The Bank Account 


It is never wise for the treasurer to carry any considerable 
amount of church funds in his pockets or to keep them at 
home. Banks are not always safe, but funds are much safer 
there than elsewhere. The bank account may be kept very 
easily on the stub of the check book. When the first deposit 
is made enter the amount on the stub of the check book. 
Enter the amount of each check drawn in the proper place on 
the stub and subtract this amount from the total above. As 
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“The only thing than can keep on growing without nourish- 
ment is an ego” 


other deposits are made add these to the balance on the stub. 
Thus you may know the amount to your credit in the bank at 
all times. The balance should be compared with the statement 
received from the bank each month, and if not in agreement, 
the difference should be reconciled at once. Differences will 
occur where the bank charges for tax on checks, or allows 
you interest on your balance, or if checks that you have de- 
posited are returned by the bank uncollected. If a check is 
issued and for any reason taken up and cash paid, the 
amount of this should be added back to the total on the stub 
of the check book. 


There should be a permanent record of the fixed assets of 
the church. It may not be necessary to have a special book 
for this purpose, unless it is during the building program. 
The original cost of the land, the building, the parsonage, and 
the fixtures should be on record. Always keep the cost of the 
land separate from the building, as land is not subject to de- 
preciation. The following is a sample of such a record: 


Fixed Assets of the Church 


19... wisvanc 
Cost of land, Lot No. 35, Block 78................ $ 1,800.00 
Cost Of DUilding? saccwiis.< ccewnienerwe a's tacoasnwweawes 5 45,000.00 
FGtAtare, .siies.s amen 66 saiesenda sa caxeanwennas4 4,000.00 
Opal. . sagen ax ieeecanes + Seraemanwaes 35, caiorenemeatosinics 10,000.00 
Sunday school equipment ..............-..0ceeeeeee 2,000.00 
Furnace, lighting and water system ................ 1,500.00 
Total soc <4 sasmstineieien. $23 $64,300.00 
Loan with Equitable Trust Company, 6%, dated Jan. 2, 19.... 
due December 31, 19..... $20,000.00. Interest payable semi- 


annually, January and June. 
Insurance Carried: Hartford Fire Insurance Co.....$30,000.00 
Premium paid three years from January 2, 19..... 
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CHAPTER VI 


Plans for Securing Funds 


HE individual who originated the “easy payment” plan 
must have been an official member of a hard-pressed 
church. The methods of securing church funds by novel de- 
vices are legion. Many of these are innocent. They serve a 
good purpose in arresting attention and arousing people to 
duty. The secret of nearly all of these plans is that they cause 
cooperation. The gift of one may not amount to much, but 
some one by a clever method stirs the whole church to united 
action. To fail to fall in line—well, one is just a slacker. 
Nine of these plans involve the sales idea which gives some 
one a profit. 

A few of the many plans that have been used successfully 
are given in this chapter. Make use of them. Along with 
these plans are a number of clippings and suggestions that 
will make good copy for the church bulletin. 


Enlisting New Members 


All members of the church should be made to understand 
that something in a financial way is expected of them. For 
one to enjoy the temporal benefits of the church, to say noth- 
ing of the spiritual, should certainly put him under obligation 
to help with the expenses. Some churches give each member 
joining the church a copy of the church manual and a package 
of envelopes. Some give a year’s subscription to the church 
paper. New members with few exceptions will immediately 
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“Don't get up from the feast of life without paying for your 
share of it” 


subscribe to the support of the church and its benevolences. 
One of the questions usually asked of new members is: “Will 
you faithfully give of your means to the support of the 
church?” It is well to remind older members that the vow 
they took upon joining the church has not been rescinded. 


Dimes Attend Church, Dollars Go Automobiling 


There will be more dollars in the cash registers of gasoline 
stations on Sunday then on, the collection plates of churches. 


Going a mile or two in the car, requiring a few minutes, 
costs more than an entire hour spent in the sanctuary. 


Asking for a dime’s worth of gas would require as much * 
nerve as expecting a free seat in a theater. 


The only place a ten-cent piece has a standing and is re- 
ceived with thanks is in the church, which so many people 
neglect ; it is the only place where it is real money. 


These remarks do not come from the pulpit but from the 
pew, so the dollar-dime comparisons must not be blamed on 
the minister. The church makes no complaint. Much of its 
time is spent in patient watchful waiting as it sees cars filled 
with its members speeding by its open doors. 


While we are using our dollars for the fluid that speeds us 
on our way to pleasure the collection plates are gathering the 
dimes needed to make the world what it ought to be. 


People get more in church for a dime than can be secured 
anywhere else for a dollar, and it takes them a great distance. 


A dollar bill does not take us very far in an automobile 
and in a few hours somebody else has it. Part of it pays for 
what we get and the balance is necessary profit to the man 
delivering what we buy. 
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“A nodding congregation may—and may not—mean assent 
to what the preacher is saying” 


The church does not work for profit, therefore it can give 
so much for so little. But there is a great deal of profit—all 
of it going to those who attend. 


Who will get our dollars and dimes tomorrow, the church 
or the gas station? A visit to both is possible and many do it. 
Thank you.—Church Management. 


Getting the Church Out of the Red 


A church in Wichita, Kansas, devised the following plan 
which worked very successfully : 


A complete budget for all departments of the church was 
worked out and approved by the official board. It so hap- 
pened that $13 was the average amount necessary for one 
day’s expenses, computed on a basis of 365 days to the year. 
A member who was handy at show-card writing made a large 
sign having 365 small squares. There were seven squares to 
the line and two sets of lines, making a total of fourteen 
squares on one line across the cardboard. The date was then 
placed on each square. At the beginning all squares were red. 
As some one subscribed a pledge sufficient to care for one 
day or more during the year a gold-covered sticker was 
placed over the red square, signifying that day was out of the 
red. On a separate sheet at the bottom of the cardboard was 
a tabulation showing what pledges would do: 


What Your Pledge Will Do 


10 Cents a week will care for 2/5 of a day. 
25 Cents a week will care for one day. 

50 Cents a week will care for two days. 
75 Cents a week will care for three days. 
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“The feast of the sermon is always followed by spiritual 
indigestion unless followed by religious exercise” 


1 Dollar a week will care for four days. 

2 Dollars a week will care for eight days. 
3 Dollars a week will care for twelve days. 
4 Dollars a week will care for sixteen days. 
5 Dollars a week will care for twenty days. 


The object was to have every day cared for by a definite 
pledge made by some person. As the members saw the red 
squares turning into gold, happy smiles were on their faces, 
the church was getting “out of the red.” A good plan would 
be to have the names of each pledger written on the square 
he is responsible for. The names of those who are responsible 
for the coming week may be mimeographed, and thus enlist 
the prayers of the church for the ones who are carrying the 
burden of the church for that particular week.— Church 
Management. 


FOR THE COMING YEAR 


My PRAYER My Part 
100 Souls led to Christ To win one 
100 Letters handed in To find one 
100 each week at prayer meeting To come 
500 at the morning service To be there 
750 at the evening service To bring one 


To support the church To remember 
To give to various enterprises To be generous 
To enlarge the Sunday school To be present 


Remember Do what you can Give God 

Jesus With what you have Your best 

Christ Where you are today Each day 
For Jesus Christ 


Ask Pledges of Money and Personality | 


The Southerland Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, believes that the unemployed should be asked to make 
a pledge. If they can’t give money they can give personality. 
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“The best way to secure applause is to appeal to the conceit 
of the audience” 


The following card was used: 


SOUTHERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


In order to enable my Church to carry on the work com- 
mitted to it, I hereby pledge: 


SERVICE SUBSTANCE 


Attend services 
Attend Mid-week 
Sing in Choir OURSELVES 
Teach in Sunday School It costs 77c an hour 
Teach in Week Day Session to operate our church. 
Teach in Vocational Session There are 8760 hours 
Girl’s Club Work in each year. 
Boy’s Club Work 
OTHERS 

Cook in Kitchen Our Benevolence quo- 
Help in Dining Room ta is $400, a small per 
Carpentry Repairs cent of our total 
Painting budget. 
General Repairs 
Sick Visitation 
Evangelistic Visitation 
Sunday School Visitation 

For my share I will — - he 


current Loa oo £4 : 
My Tithe ISIOISTISSISSISZISTI 73 mt at 35 15].10 
Bemevotms te 


Benevolence 


Unique Financial Publicity 
First Christian Church, Tonkawa, Oklahoma, used the fol- 
lowing plan for an Every Member Canvass. In a strong 
manila “half envelope” were placed three cards, each of a 
different color, yellow, green and pink. Above the envelope 
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“When money is the only egg in the nest, misery is the only 
bird in the brood” 


— 


but three words were visible, one on each card. They were: 


WHY? 
WHEN? 
WHAT? 


FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Tonkawa, Oklahoma 


“Study to show thyself approved unto God; 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 


The Every-Member 
Information Envelope 


On the cards were the following messages: 


WHY? 
Why observe Loyalty Day? 


BECAUSE 
It vastly increases the number of sympathetic contributors. 
It often reclaims lapsed members of the congregation. 
It stimulates church attendance. 
It avoids multiplied appeals for money. 
It is a spiritual inspiration to the congregation. 
It dignifies the missionary cause in the minds of all. 
It compels a fresh consideration by each member of his per- 

sonal responsibility. 
WHEN? 
Wednesday, December 5th 


WHERE? 

At the Church any time during the day from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m. 
Every member loyally remembering the needs of the church 
and joyfully participating in providing for them. 
WHAT? 

19.... BUDGET 
(Here follows the budget) 
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“The devil becomes a great economist as soon as you touch 
his revenue” 


Absent Members, Their Responsibility 


Members may go away temporarily, or they may move 
away permanently. Of course it is not expected of one away 
for a limited time that he should transfer his membership. 
Those who move away permanently should ask for letters of 
transfer. By failing to do this many allow their membership 
to lapse. Others join another church without a letter, thus 
having their names on two church rolls at the same time. 
Thousands of members are lost to the church each year be- 
cause pastors do not follow up such members, advising them 
of the name and location of a church of like faith and order 
in the city to which they have moved. Or advising the pastor 
of that city to look these up. Some members do not like to 
sever the ties that bind them to the church of their first love. 
If they insist on retaining their membership, they should be 
kindly advised that their membership is appreciated, but that 
a large non-resident and non-contributing membership works 
a hardship on a church. Church assessments are based to 
some extent on the size of the membership, therefore the 
other members of the church are actually paying an addition- 
al amount each year on account of the non-contributing 
members. A pledge card should be sent to all such, request- 
ing that they help carry the burden of the church so long 
as they remain members. 


Penny Banks: These may be secured from your publish- 
ing house. Place them on the dining table. The rule is to 
place a penny in the bank at each meal. Invite your friends 
to make contributions. This offering is usually for missions 
or some special benevolence. When we partake of a meal, 
may our thoughts and prayers not go out to others who are 
not so well situated? 
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“The Holy Spirit is not selecting churches according to their 
style” 


Sustaining Memberships: Instead of the Every Member 
Canvass some churches have varied the program by issuing 
Sustaining Membership Certificates. These are issued in de- 
nominations of $5 and up with monthly or weekly coupons 
attached thereto. Some churches reported the method more 
successful than the Every Member Canvass. 


Painting the Church.—A good lady got it upon her heart 
to “slick up” the church. It badly needed painting. “Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.” In fact, faith is always in- 
ventive—it finds ways to do things. This lady organized a 
paint brigade. She got an old paint bucket, cut a slot in the 
top of it. But she did not stop here, she made a speech at a 
Sunday morning service, then with the aid of a little girl she 
passed the paint bucket around. The church was soon painted. 


Ever Hear It? 


The stewards were in a great stew, 

The bills of the church were all due; 

They could no longer delay ’em, 

Nor had the money to pay ’em 

Till the stewardship plan was put through—. 
Anon. 


“Selling Real Estate” 


A pastor came before his congregation one Sunday morn- 
ing with a large chart which was divided into sections of 
various sizes. He stated that he had some “real estate lots” 
which he desired to sell, the proceeds of which were to be 
used for an obligation of the church which he explained. 
Some of the lots were large, some small, some corner lots, 
all had the price plainly marked on them and easily seen from 
all parts of the auditorium. The pastor now had something 
upon which to focus attention and about which to talk. This 
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“Sometimes the program is cut and dried; at other times it 
is only cut’ 


’ 


was an “investment” that would pay large “dividends”. The 
larger lots must be sold first. 

The audience at once fell in with the idea and became 
greatly interested to see all the lots “sold.” As each lot was 
“sold” the pastor or an assistant with red crayon marked it 
“S OLD,” the secretary taking the name of the purchaser 
and the amount for which sold. If some big lot was not taken 
after all the others were about sold, a line was drawn through 
it, thus dividing it into two lots and selling two instead of 
one. The plan worked. 

In the same way a clock face or thermometer may be used, 
placing thereon figures representing the amount to be raised. 
As the money comes in the hands of the clock move forward 
—‘“money makes the clock go,” or the “temperature” rises 
in the thermometer, These devices are more suitable where 
considerable time is given to a campaign. 

At a morning service a pastor remarked that there was 
some information that he desired to secure and requested that 
the ushers would please supply each person present with a 
card. This being done, he next requested each to write his 
name and address on the card. ‘‘Now,” he said, “we have a 
note at the bank for $—— which is due. This note was given 
in part payment of the pews upon which you are sitting. We 
have no other way to keep the pews and save the credit of 
the church but to pay this note. I would like for each one to 
have a part in cancelling this note. The smallest amount we 
will receive (facetiously) is one cent! I believe any one can 
give that amount and the ‘sky’ is the limit in the other direc- 
tion. Of course, it will require some large amounts, but let 
your conscience be your guide.” 


The cards were collected and almost the exact amount 
needed came in. This offering being for an obligation of 
which practically every member was aware, and to which 
payments had been made before, (the money not having been 
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“Great principles do not need men and women as much as 
men and women need great principles” 


obtained in this manner) no one felt that he had been led 
into a trap and consequently became offended. A congrega- 
tion may resent being “held up” by some methods of raising 
money. A “no collection” meeting that ends by the leader 
making a plea for an offering does not leave a good taste in 
the mouths of the hearers. One should be sure, before re- 
sorting to such methods, that he will not lose friends who are 
worth more than the money he receives. 


Bonfires 


Burning notes and mortgages, while not considered an up- 
to-date business procedure (the evidence of payment now 
being destroyed) when used as a stimulus to liquidating in- 
debtedness has many times been used successfully. There is 
always a great relief when the last installment of a heavy 
debt is paid, and you feel that you own a thing outright. If a 
date is set some weeks in advance for a public mortgage burn- 
ing and a certain amount of money must be secured in order 
to accomplish this, those interested will make great efforts to 
secure the desired amount. A large crowd will usually as- 
semble to watch the performance. Any deficiency at this time 
may usually be secured in order not to stop the “show.” 


The Tipping Habit 
He ate at the restaurant, meal cost 75c, tip to waiter, 10c 
Radiator filled, tires inflated, no cost, tip to employee, 10c. 
Hair cut, 40c, shave 15c, tip to barber, 10c. 


Shoe shine, 10c, tip to bootblack, 5c. 


Sunday at church, house warmed and lighted, cushion on 
pew, good music, fine sermon from worthy minister, tip 
to the Lord, 10c. 


Graphic Illustrations—On a large cardboard draw squares 
showing the relative proportion of money spent for automo- 
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“We can have luxurious living only when we have luxurious 
giving” 


biles, cosmetics, amusements, etc., with that spent for the 
church. It takes no thinking to realize the contrast. 


Take an Inventory of the automobiles in front of the 
church—belonging to members—add to this the cost of all 
ladies’ coats that cost over $100, then put the amount of your 
yearly budget for benevolences beside it. 


Answer Questions in regard to tithing as one feature of 
the bulletin each week. 


For a Special Fund to be raised send out new nickels to 
each contributor of the church, with a letter saying: “Put 
this nickel in circulation by bringing it next Sunday with 
your offering for 


Print in Your Bulletin that portion of the membership 
vows that relates to supporting the church, with the state- 
ment, ‘This has not been repealed.” 


Vacation Time—Remember the expense of the church 
goes on just the same, and that your obligation is just the 
same whether you are present or not. It is easier to pay your 
dues before you go away on your vacation than it is to pay 
up arrears when you return. 


Selling Brick: A builder will estimate the number of 
bricks needed to erect the church, also the cost of the bricks. 
Print a subscription card representing a brick. State the 
cost on the card. Block off lots of 100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 
1000, etc., with a space to check or indicate the number the 
subscriber will be responsible for. The same plan may be 
used with shingles for a roof. 


Selling Shares: Divide the cost of the building into a con- 
venient number of shares. In order to reach the poor as well 
as those able to give large amounts, make the value of the 
shares $5 or $10. Payments may be made monthly over a 
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“The man who feels like apologizing for his religion needs 
to apologize for what he has” 


period of five years. A certificate somewhat like a stock cer- 
tificate may be provided. If these are used they should be so 
worded that they will not give one a legal title to a part of 
the property, or a right to vote in elections. 


The same plan may take the form of bonds. A bond, for 
example, of $1000 is made payable over a period of five years, 
and would have five coupons of $200 each, one payable each 
year. The unpaid portion of the pledge may draw interest. 


Underwriting a Bank Loan: It may be desired to secure a 
sum of money at once for some particular need of the church. 
The cost, for example, $1000. It may be difficult, or impos- 
sible for the congregation to give that amount on short notice. 
But by extending the time over a period of three months the 
amount can be secured. Prepare a number of promissory 
notes in amounts the official board thinks the members can 
carry. Something like this— 


4 — $100 — $ 400 


6— SO— 300 
6— 25— 150 
10— 10— _ 100 
10 — 5 — 50 
36 $1000 


Have the members sign the notes, payable to the church, 
three months after date. If made payable to the bank, some 
would hesitate to sign them. The official board may now take 
these notes to the bank and use them as collateral, giving the 
bank their own note. Or the board may hold these notes them- 
selves. The same result may be accomplished by taking 
pledges from the members, provided the official board has 
credit at the bank to secure the loan without any collateral. 
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“Some men who water their milk every day cannot under- 
stand why the prayer meeting seems so thin” 


Corner Stone 


In securing funds for a new building the custom of placing 
names of all donors in the corner stone carries a sentiment 
that frequently touches the pocketbook nerve. There is shown 
herewith a card that was used for this purpose to good effect. 
although the amounts were usually small. If one is under- 
taking an expensive building it will not be wise to “burn 
over” the community with cheap methods. A dollar may 
satisfy many, enabling them to say, “I gave once,” whereas 
personal solicitation would have secured larger amounts. 
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THE SILENT VOICE 


I am only a small card, yet I have a mission in the world. 
You too have a mision in the world. I can only fulfil my mis- 
sion by your help. I want to return and be buried with my 
brothers in our family vault which is to be the CORNER- 


STONE OF THE BUILDING, 
BLANKVILLE, STATE. 

If you will return me with $ or more, the money will 
be used to erect the building, and I will be placed in the corner- 
stone there to rest until my resurrection, however that may be. 
If you cast me aside, I can never fulfil my mission and at the 
same time you may fail in a real service. Let us work together. 
May I go back? 


Amount $ 


Dollar Day: Announce ahead of time that a certain service 
or day will be “Dollar Day.” Emphasize the necessity of 
securing extra funds. Keep the matter before the congrega- 
tion until they feel that not to give would put them in a class 
of “slackers.” 
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“Saintliness will not protect you from the consequences of 
senselessness” 


. 


Pay-Up Sunday—Many are usually behind with their 
pledges. Stress the necessity of bringing up the back dues. 
The “grand and glorious feeling” of being out of debt. 


Church Management, Cleveland, Ohio, sells a cut represent- 
ing a man telephoning. With this print on envelopes an 
imaginary conversation : 


“Hello! Just a minute. This is Frank Long, the Church 
Treasurer, speaking. If you will kindly put $—— in this en- 
velope and place it in the offering Sunday, or send it to 
—————_——— YOU will be marked PAID UP 
to ———————_-_ 119 Thanks for making the 
work of your Finance Committee lighter.” (Signed) 
————————, Treasurer. These envelopes are mailed to 
the delinquents. 


“S. O. S.” Envelopes: Get a supply of these for a hurry-up 
offering. They have a picture of the Titanic on them. The 
Duplex Envelope Company, Richmond, Virginia, will supply 
you. This company has many other special envelopes. 


Coal Day: How many pounds of coal will it take for your 
winter’s supply? Figure it out. Allot each Sunday School 
class a number of pounds. On a certain day the reports must 
be in. Some friendly competition will be wholesome. Arouse 
enthusiasm and the plan will succeed. 


God's Acre 


In the smaller towns and country churches a plan of de- 
voting a parcel of land called God’s Acre has produced sur- 
prising results in some places. The following “Plan of Pro- 
cedure” has been issued by the religious department of the 
Farmers’ Federation of Asheville, North Carolina. Churches 
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“6 nickel’s worth of religion is likely to be all used up before 
it gets to the church door” 


that have access to farm or garden lands might well give 
this consideration : 


1. Begin in December with the appointment of a Lord’s 
Acre Determination Committee: (a) To determine the sum 
to be raised through the Lord’s Acre project; (b) To deter- 
mine the most saleable crops; (c) To carry through the 
Lord’s Acre plan with prayerful determination. 


2. Every one in the church and Sunday school should be 
expected to have a part. Make the Lord’s Acre plan founda- 
tional in church work. 


3. Every one should be enlisted on the church and Sun- 
day school covenant card, by enthusiastic, determined week 
by week effort. The Sunday school teachers have a great 
opportunity and obligation to interest their class members 
in the Lord’s Acre projects. 


4. Individual projects may be encouraged where there is 
good leadership. Plan some early produce for early pay- 
ments on the pastor’s salary. 


5. Inspection of projects should be made, and experi- 
"enced advice given by the Determination Committee and 
Sunday school class teachers. Assistance in the prompt sale 
of crops is often desirable. 


6. “Seed Time and Harvest Services” are essential to 
the fullest spiritual meaning of the plan. 


7. Sell at whatever price seems best for the church. 
Keep a careful record of the projects and follow up to a 
complete conclusion. 


This procedure has repeatedly yielded successful results. 
—107— 
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“When the church is frozen with formality it needs more 
than fires of eloquence” 


PENNY A DAY 


I hereby agree to pay a Penny a Day, or more, for one 
year, beginning................ , 19...., for the regular ex- 
penses and benevolences of .........-..eeeeeeeeeees Church. 


ahatene 15 Cents a Day 
eae nes 10 Cents a Day 
bene 5 Cents a Day 
aan 4 Cents a Day 
Soe 3 Cents a Day 
xamturions 2 Cents a Day 
ei eaas 1 Cent a Day 


Prayer and Fasting League 


The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Church 
of the Nazarene has adopted an excellent plan for supple- 
menting their missionary offerings. It is called the “Prayer 
and Fasting Missionary League.” Pledge cards are furnished 
all who desire to become members. They read as follows: 

For Jesus’ sake, and in behalf of Ten Million heathen allotted 
to us; and to make it possible for those who are called to take 
them The Message, and that other needs may be supplied, I 
purpose, by God’s help, to fast one meal a week, (or deny 
myself in some other way) spend.........- minutes in prayer, 
and put aside 25 cents, or the price of one meal, or some self- 
denial offering. The same to be paid in monthly at the regular 


W.F.M.S. meeting, or to be paid to the Prayer and Fasting 
Secretary. 


PLO GEOSS sncaraacecoiniererarmeren cornice areeraenecarernieveronys 

Membership is made voluntary, and is open to the men as 
well as women. A large chart is placed in a convenient place 
in the church, with columns representing thermometers. The 
name of each member is placed at the head of a “thermome- 
ter.” On the left margin of the chart the twelve months are 
printed, beginning at the bottom with the first month of the 
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“The church that will wink af a little wrong for a dollar will 
wink at a big sin for $1.10” 


church year. As members make payments, the rise of the 
“Mercury” in the “thermometer” is indicated by filling the 
space with a red or blue pencil. See illustration below: 


Prayer and Fasting Chart 


Up 
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January TO 


The plan has been so soonest that practically every 
church in the denomination has adopted it. Thousands of 
dollars come into the treasury through this source, and it has 
proved a great spiritual blessing to the members. 
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CHAPTER Vil 


Church Management 


A Church Home 


ANY people walk more by sight than they do by faith. 
People need a “Jerusalem” toward which they can open 

their windows. A permanent, commodious house of worship 
becomes a necessity, if a church is to prosper. It is hard to 
get people to join a church that is worshiping in a school 
house, tent or a hall. Prospective members hesitate to cast 
their lot with an organization that may be out of doors next 
week. To found a church, secure a suitable building lot, and 
erect a building, frequently takes more sacrifice than it would 
to go to the darkest missionary field. Some faithful men and 
women must be the “mud sills” of an enterprise of this kind. 
We may be worshiping to-day in a beautiful church, amply 
supported by a large congregation, but out yonder in a 
neglected part of the cemetery lie the mouldering bones of 
some heroes of faith who made possible what we now enjoy. 
They planted a tree from which we eat the fruit and in whose 
shade we rest. In the great assize their works will not be 
forgotten. = 
Rev. W. H. Leach, Editor of Church Management, says, 


“There is a well founded feeling that a building fund cam- 
paign will wear out the average preacher. Even if it is suc- 
cessful, he is apt to be exhausted. The harrowing hours of 
detail work have kept him from his study. In the effort to 
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“What shall it profit a church if it sells all its ice cream and 
loses its spiritual power?” 


secure gifts he has made antagonisms. He has sought to allay 
the jealousies among his workers. Is it any wonder that at 
the end of the campaign there is a feeling on the part of both 
preacher and people that a change of pastors might be 
desirable?” 

The Lord seems to have given some men a special gift for 
money-raising. They are specialists along this line. Evan- 
gelists are frequently called for special revival campaigns, it 
seems that in like manner we should make use of financial 
experts in putting across a building program. 


Church Location 


Because a church has few members and little wealth, the 
temptation is to secure the cheapest building lot possible. 
Land values may be high, especially in cities. The tendency, 
therefore, is to go to the suburbs, or across the railroad, or to 
some tin-can alley to find a lot for the church. Frequently 
this is suicidal. If a church is located a long way from the 
residences of its members enough will be spent in car fare 
going and coming to pay interest on a large investment. 
When a city is building in a certain direction it may be the 
part of wisdom to be first on the ground. Many of the mem- 
bers may be induced to purchase homes in that community. 
The best place by far to build a church is in a growing com- 
munity where churches are not already established. It would 
be just as unwise to locate a church in the business section 
of a city where the people would have to travel a long way to 
reach it. The automobile now makes it easy for nearly every 
one to reach the place of worship. However; in selecting a 
location it should not be presumed that everyone will have 
this means of transportation. The automobile has not been a 
great asset to the church. It takes many from the church 
more frequently, it is feared, than to the church. 

In this connection it is well to keep in mind that a church, 
or the work of a church, and the work of a mission are differ- 
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“Men who cannot organize a peanut stand know just how 
the pastor should run the church” 


ent. A mission is for the transient, the ‘“down-but-never- 
out.” It is usually located down town where strangers are 
found in greater numbers. A church is a community affair, 
where a Sunday school may be organized, young people 
trained and developed for Christian activity. A mission feeds 
and houses the homeless, ministering to both body and soul. 
It is impossible for a church to take on a lot of work that is 
done by missions. 


Cheap real estate for a church frequently proves to be the 
more costly in the end. An institution erected for the purpose 
of advancing the kingdom of heaven should be in a promi- 
nent place and within easy reach of the greatest numbers. It 
may be expensive to secure such a site but men will give in 
a larger measure to a well located church than they will to 
a place that does not appeal to them as the proper place for 
such an institution. 


Planning a Church 


Careful consideration should always be given to the plans 
for a church. Any hatchet-and-saw carpenter cannot plan a 
church. An experienced church architect should be employed. 
Because some want once in a few years to entertain an annual 
conference, or a district assembly, they may insist on a large 
auditorium. A small well-filled church makes a better appear- 
ance than a large hall only partly filled. The cost of heating 
and lighting a lot of unused space should be considered. Build 
with a view to growing, but not for the purpose of entertain- 
ing large audiences on rare occasions. Look well to lighting, 
heating, and ventilation. Plan ample rooms for the Sunday 
school, Do not overbuild. A beautiful church may attract 
people, but a heavy debt may drive many away. Prospective 
members do not want to join a church that is struggling for 
existence or on the verge of bankruptcy. Old church debts 
are the hardest of all to pay. 
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“Cross-grained men do not make the best timber in the 
church” 


Temporary Buildings 


On account of building and fire regulations cities will not 
permit wooden buildings to be erected within certain limits. 
Wherever it is possible to erect portable or temporary build- 
ings of sufficient size to accommodate the Sunday school and 
congregation, a young church may profitably do this. Build- 
ings of this kind may be obtained ready to assemble. The ex- 
pense is not great and the cost of up-keep small. The tempo- 
rary building should not be erected on the exact spot where 
it is intended to place the permanent structure. The tempo- 
rary building may then be used while the other is being 
erected. By all means do not disband the congregation while 
in the process of building. This is always a time when much 
prayer is needed, and the co-operation of the entire congrega- 
tion must be secured. 


On account of the heavy cost of erecting large church build- 
ings it has become quite the style in many places to lay the 
foundation for the entire church and complete the basement 
portion. This is roofed-over and this roof forms the floor of 
the main auditorium when the building is completed. Base- 
ment churches of this kind may be seen that have been in use 
for a number of years. No further building has been done. 
Considerable indebtedness is frequently incurred in making a 
start of this kind. It may be that the people become satisfied 
to remain in the basement, (which is typical of the experiences 
of many professing Christians) or it may be that little 
progress has been made in discharging the indebtedness al- 
ready incurred; and, having exhausted all credit, nothing 
more is done. To stop with a basement church may mean that 
the present generation will never see the completed structure. 
There is always an enthusiasm that comes with the vision of 
a new enterprise that helps largely to carry forward the 
work, but once this enthusiasm is allowed to wane, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to arouse it again. 
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“Enthusiasm is a good engine, but it needs intelligence for a 
driver” 


It may be well just here to sound a note of warning that 
will be well for all church builders to heed. Pride is a dan- 
gerous thing. There is a legitimate pride that we should have 
for the house of God. Then there is a carnal pride that wants 
to outdo the other fellow, that wastes money in needless 
superstructures that are more a monument to men’s pride 
than they are to the glory of God. Solomon’s temple was not 
a pattern, and never was intended to be, for church architec- 
ture. Erected without the sound of hammer it is a beautiful 
type of the spiritual temple which we are to erect. Let our 
houses of worship be in keeping with the homes we occupy 
Not a scare-crow, Noah’s ark affair, nor yet a gorgeous mass 
of stone and marble into which an humble worshipper hesi- 
tates to put his foot. 


Church Risks 


Financial institutions hesitate and often refuse to make 
loans to churches. The security offered may be adequate, 
the value of the property upon which it is desired to place a 
mortgage may be worth several times the amount of the loan, 
yet the church committee is turned down when applying for 
a loan. Are not church loans good? A banker in Baltimore 
recently remarked that his bank had made loans to churches 
for fifty-four years and had never suffered a loss from this 
source, This is a remarkable record that few, if any, business 
concerns can equal. He said some were slow in making pay- 
ments, but eventually every one had paid. This being true, 
why should banks refuse to make loans on church property? 
There are several reasons— 


1. Banks usually loan on short time. Churches want 
long time loans. 


2. Poor business methods of church boards makes it un- 
pleasant for the bank. Notes are allowed to come due with no 
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“The church member is a nuisance when he wants to be the 
whole body” 


provision having been made for payment. This being every- 
body’s business nobody attends to it. 


3. Church boards as well as pastors frequently change. 
Those who contracted the indebtedness are no longer in 
power. The new board did not secure the loan and (unfor- 
tunately) may be indifferent about paying it. 


4. The principal reason is that banks cannot afford from 
a business viewpoint to foreclose a mortgage on a church. To 
do this may anger and drive away some of their best custo- 
mers. If they are compelled to buy in the property at a 
forced sale, they can do nothing with it. 

Banks frequently make loans indirectly to churches by 
having some member who is financially responsible to give 
his individual note to the bank, and then this individual looks 
to the church for payment. 


Financing Church Buildings Through Life 
Insurance Companies 


Of late years a novel method of financing a church building 
has been evolved by life insurance companies that has many 
commendable features. There are several variations of this 
plan, but briefly stated, it works somewhat as follows: 


Suppose for example it is desired to secure $10,000. A 
number of men in the church are asked to advance sums of 
money in amounts that may be agreed upon that will make the 
$10,000 desired. The church takes out an endowment policy 
on the lives of these individuals for the amount that each has 
advanced to the church. The church pays the premiums each 
year. The younger the men are who advance the money the 
lower will be the premium rates. At the end of, say ten years, 


the endowment becomes due. The insurance company pays _ 


the face of the policy with any accruals to the individuals that 
loaned the money in the first place. In the event any of the 
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“The devil is exceedingly solicitous lest the church acquire a 
reputation for undue activity” 


men should die before the ten years expire, the policy is paid 
at once, and of course the church pays less premium on the 
remainder. 

The same plan may be used with a building and loan asso- 
ciation. It might be well for prospective builders to investi- 
gate this plan. 


Endowed Churches 


One might think that churches, as well as colleges, should 
be endowed. Would it not be an ideal arrangement for a 
church to have a large fund at interest, the income from which 
year after year would pay all, or a large part, of the church’s 
expenses? Some churches in our cities were built in the path 
of business and in time their property became very valuable. 
Of course, this value could never be realized as long as the 
property was used for church purposes; but when sold a fund 
may have been secured that would enable the church to re- 
build where real estate values were less expensive and leave 
a surplus. This surplus, if a considerable amount, could be 
invested in securities or income producing property and pro- 
vide a regular income for the church. Or amounts may be 
left by will or otherwise which constitute a perpetual fund, 
the income of which is used to finance the church. Would it 
not be very comforting to belong to a church so happily se- 
cured that one would not have any anxiety as to its financial 
obligations? Emphatically, “No.” Nothing can be more un- 
fortunate for a church than to get on “easy street.” Such an 
arrangement violates the fundamental principle of the king- 
dom of heaven—sacrifice. No burdens, no blessings. One 
generation cannot sacrifice for another. An indulgent father 
may toil early and late, deny himself many necessities and 
pleasures of life in order to make life easy for his children, 
but find, while yet living, that his children were being cursed 
instead of being blessed. A church to be a blessing to its mem- 
bers and others must “scratch gravel” continually to make 
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“The church that has a broken down motor always thinks it 
needs a new man at the controller’ 


ends meet. The curse of the Laodicean church was that it 
was rich and had need of nothing. 


It is, also, fatal to the spirituality of a church to have a few 
members who do all the giving. Those that do all the giving. 
usually want to “boss” the church and pastor. It is very easy 
for some who are earning small salaries to give little or noth- 
ing, knowing that the wealthy members have too much pride, 
if not devotion, to see the church lack for anything. It may 
be said, however, that this is not often the case. It will be 
found that small wage earners give as a rule far more in pro- 
portion to their income than do the wealthy. The wealthy in 
some churches are a positive liability. Being able to give liber- 
ally and not doing it, they set the pace for others. It is easy 
for some to say,«‘If so-and-so does not give, why should I?” 


Dr. Albert F. McGarrah tells of an Indiana church with an 
endowment of $10,000 that lost half of its membership in 
twenty years and ceased to raise scarcely a dollar for church 
support and missions. A Pennsylvania church of well-to-do 
farmers never raises a dollar for support, simply using the 
income from an endowment each year, then discharging the 
pastor till another installment is due. 


There may be conditions where an endowment would help 
to perpetuate a church that otherwise could not function. A 
down-town church where business has encroached until many 
of the members have moved to suburban sections, may thus 
be left without adequate support. Such churches frequently 
take on the nature of a mission. Those who have been the 
beneficiaries of a church for long years, should have sufficient 
interest, even though they have moved away, to endow it and 
thus perpetuate its usefulness. 


Wills, Life Insurance, Efc. 


This is sometimes the uncertain way of giving. One keeps 
his money as long as he can, but is willing after he is head and 
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“When a man enlists with God he lets Him choose his rank 
and uniform” 


can have no further use of it, to give it away. This is better, 
however, than not giving at all. Wills are frequently broken. 
Insurance that one hoped would be paid to the church or a 
benevolence after his death, may be diverted by greedy rela- 
tives and shrewd lawyers into entirely different channels. 
The only absolute way to give, and to be sure you will get 
credit at heaven’s bank, is to give while you live. A person 
whom God has blessed, and who used his money as a capital 
fund to earn more money legitimately, should make wise 
provision of his estate so that his wealth will continue to be 
a blessing to humanity, and not a curse to godless relatives. 
The legitimate needs of the wife and children should be pro- 
vided for. Surely God has a first claim on all our possessions. 
We receive all we have from His bountiful hand. Inher- 
itance taxes by the national and state governments now take 
a large portion of estates. If the donor does not need the 
income, he should give it outright and enjoy the blessing 
of doing good while he lives. 


Annuities 


Nearly all churches, colleges, Bible societies, and eleemosy- 
nary institutions have plans whereby the donor may receive 
while living a certain per cent upon funds donated. The rate 
of interest will depend upon the age of the donor. If he is 
quite old the rate will be higher than if his life expectancy is 
longer. Thus a fund of $50,000 at 5% interest would produce 
an income of $2,500 a year. This may be paid semi-annually 
and be sufficient to amply care for husband and wife in their 
old age. The principal sum, of course, becomes the property 
of the institution upon the death of the donors. 

In making donations of this kind one should be sure that 
the institution is financially sound. The institution should 
wisely invest the funds in income producing securities. Some 
have spent the money while the donors were yet living, and 
found that they had no funds with which to pay the interest. 
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“An old saint can teach you some things not taught in a 
theological seminary” 


Title to Property 


Many a church has lost its property because the title there- 
to was faulty. Often well-meaning people will donate real 
estate for religious purposes and place a clause in the deed to 
the effect that should the property cease to be used for reli- 
gious purposes it shall revert to the original owner. The 
property may be deeded to a board of trustees with power to 
elect their own successors, or with no provision for their suc- 
cessors. The original trustees may die, move away, or cease 
to affiliate with the organization. Here trouble begins. If one 
is dead he certainly can have no hand in electing his succes- 
sor. Heirs of these trustees may care nothing for the church, 
may even want to get rid of it, or see a chance to get valuable 
property at the expense of a little court procedure. 


A congregation in Baltimore purchased a small church 
which had a restrictive clause in the deed. The lot was not 
large and the building occupied the entire width of it. Dwell- 
ing houses adjoined the church on both sides. The congrega- 
tion soon outgrew the building. There was no room for addi- 
tions on either side, front or back. A location for a larger 
church was secured and an effort made to sell this old church. 
Buyers could be found who would pay a good price for it, 
provided they could convert it into a residence. As soon as 
they found the restrictive clause in the deed, no sale could be 
made. The owners were fortunate after a long delay in find- 
ing a small sect that took it off their hands at a low price. 

All deeds should be made in the corporate name of the 
denomination to which the church belongs or in accordance 
with the method adopted by the denomination for holding 
property. By consulting the church law the proper steps to 
do this may be learned. When this is done no individual can 
ever divert the property from its intended use. If it should 
ever become desirable to abandon the church, the proceeds 
will belong to the denomination, and may be used to build 
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“The man who resents being audited generally has a good 
reason for his feeling” 


a church at a better location, or for whatever purposes the 
church desires. 

The laws of the several states usually provide easy means 
by which religious, educational and eleemosynary institutions 
may be incorporated. When this is done the charter will 
provide all the machinery that is necessary to perpetuate the 
institution. All legal business must then be transacted under 
the corporate name of the church. Many times money has 
been given by earnest Christians to some church, camp-meet- 
ing, or religious school without making any inquiry relative 
to the holder of the title to the property. Afterwards it has 
been found that the title was held by some individual, and the 
property diverted to secular uses for the benefit of that in- 
dividual or his heirs. It is a safe rule never to put money into 
a religious enterprise that controls real estate without first 
knowing who holds the title. 


Depreciation 


Buildings, equipment, furniture and fixtures are constantly 
deteriorating. Business men recognize this fact and write off 
on their books a portion of the cost of the property each year. 
The amount to be written off will depend upon the life of the 
property. The use to which it is put may shorten the life of 
property. The vibration of heavy machinery may be a factor 
in determining the life of the building that houses it. A ma- 
chine that is run twenty-four hours a day will ordinarily have 
a life of less than half of that of a similar machine used 
twelve hours a day. The material of which a building is con- 
structed, wood, brick, stone or steel—or a combination of 
these—will have much to do with its probable life. If experi- 
ence shows that a building constructed of a certain material 
will last for fifty years, then 2% of its cost should be written 
off each year. At the end of fifty years at this rate the entire 
amount would be written off, and according to the books 
there would be no building left. 
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“A man can trust God with his affairs when he remembers 
that he is God's trustee” 


' Property depreciates, or becomes obsolete, for other rea- 
sons than wear and tear. Buildings lose their value on account 
of shifts in population, business moves in another direction, 
or the encroachment of an undesirable element may cause a 
building to become worthless for the purpose it was erected. 
Repairs are not considered equal to depreciation, these are 
usually charged to expense. 

On account of so many factors that must be considered, it 
is impossible to determine the rate of depreciation that will 
apply in each case. Each piece of property must be consider- 
ed in connection with all the facts surrounding it. Land is not 
subject to depreciation. In many instances land may be worth 
much less than was originally paid for it, but the land is still 
there. The government allows no depreciation on land in 
computing income taxes. A building may depreciate while 
the land upon which it is situated becomes more and more 
valuable. The total value of the property may now be worth 
much more than the cost, yet depreciation should be taken on 
the building from year to year. Loss or gain, of course, can 
not be realized until the property is sold. The life of wooden 
buildings is usually placed at from twenty-five to forty years, 
therefore the rate of depreciation would be from 4% to 
2% %. On brick and stone buildings the life is estimated at 
from forty to one hundred years; therefore, on this class of 
buildings a rate of depreciation would be from 214 % to 1%. 
This does not mean that a building will rot down in so 
many years. Many buildings have been fully depreciated and 
are still in use, yet experience has shown that the average 
building will become out-of-date, too small, or otherwise 
valueless for the purpose for which it was constructed in a 
given number of years. The rate of depreciation of furniture 
and fixtures is usually 10%. After property is fully de- 
preciated no more should be written off. 


Church statistics, no doubt, show greatly exaggerated 
values of property. Reports from year to year show the 
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“The church boss is likely to be the devil's hireling” 


property at its original cost. If substantial repairs have been 
made these are frequently added to the cost, and nothing 
written off for depreciation. The grand totals in the church 
year books run up into the millions, whereas if the property 
had been properly depreciated the figures would be much 
less. Church officials in reporting the value of church proper- 
ty for statistical purposes should make due allowance for 
depreciation and obsolescence. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Church Board Meetings 


Jie monthly church board meetings should be attended 
faithfully by all members who have been elected to that 
office. The church has entrusted them with authority to trans- 
act all necessary business, and it has a right to expect each 
member to devote his time and ability to this important work. 
For a member of the board to allow other affairs of business 
or pleasure to interfere with his attendance, or for him to be 
so indifferent to this important office as not to attend the 
meetings is inexcusable. It frequently happens that the one 
who was not present criticizes harshly the actions of the other 
members, If one fails to attend board meetings, or if present, 
refuses to express his opinion by discussing and voting on 
matters before the board, he certainly should have grace 
enough to keep quiet afterwards. 


If a board has previously established a certain number to 
constitute a quorum, it will be necessary to have that number 
present before business can be legally transacted. If a quorum 
has not been so designated then a majority will constitute a 
quorum. It may happen, however, on account of members 
moving away, being sick, or becoming disgruntled that a 
quorum cannot be had. In such a case the loyal members 
should go ahead with the necessary business of the church. 
Vacancies in the board should be filled as early as possible so ~ 
that this condition will not continue indefinitely. The law of 
the church should be followed strictly in filling vacancies as 
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“Some men cannot cut a figure in the church until they get 
it frozen over” 


well as in all elections. If the state in which the church is lo- 
cated has laws governing such elections, these laws must be 
followed, otherwise, the board would not be legally consti- 
tuted and its action might be called in question by the courts. 
For instance, the laws may provide that the election of 
trustees shall be by ballot; then to elect them otherwise would 
not be legal. No loopholes should be left so that shrewd 
lawyers, employed by contrary members, may come in and 
disrupt the church. 


The law of the church usually makes the pastor chairman 
of the board. He is, therefore, ex-officio a member of the 
board and should be counted in obtaining a quorum. In the 
absence of the pastor a chairman protem should be elected. 
This last statement applies, also, to the secretary, as some one 
must keep a record of the business transacted. The secretary, 
however, may not be a member of the board. The chairman 
does not cast a vote unless there is a tie, in that case he may 


cast an affirmative vote. It is evident that if he does not vote 
the motion is lost. 


All official board meetings should be pleasant affairs; this, 
however, is not always the case. Church fusses are poor com- 
mentaries on the religion members are supposed to have. The 
Holy Spirit may be so grieved that it will take years to get 
the blessings of God back on a church. Differences of opinion 
are sure to come up and there will ‘be disagreements. But 
members of a church ought to learn to disagree in an agree- 
able manner. When a majority of the board votes for or 
against, a measure, this should at once end the matter. If new 
information comes to light, then a motion to reconsider by 
one who voted with the prevailing side would be in order. 
Otherwise, the minority should humbly acquiesce, although 
they may think the measure unwise, and trust that the Lord 
will sooner or later reveal to the majority their error, if such 
it be. The majority is not always right, but for a small clique 
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“It is better to fail at being an oak than to be satisfied with 
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to try to overturn the expressed will of the majority is sure 
to cause trouble. 


Parliamentary Law 


Unless the board is composed of a large number the busi- 
ness may be discussed in an informal way. Motions, however, 
should be made and put in parliamentary order. Every pas- 
tor should have a good knowledge of parliamentary law; not 
that he should hold strictly to this at all times, but much time 
may be saved and friction avoided by the pastor holding a 
tight rein upon the meeting in the event feeling has been 
aroused. The chairman is often at fault when meetings are 
allowed to get out of hand. If he is a weak presiding officer, 
ignorant of parliamentary law, vacillating or timid, he greatly 
lowers himself in the eyes of his members. They are apt to 
show him disrespect. He must inspire confidence, show 
leadership and cause the church to feel it has in him a shep- 
herd that will lead them safely. This cannot be done by mere 
bluster. He must know what he is about. He should see that 
absolute courtesy is shown by each speaker to his fellow mem- 
bers. No cross-firing should be allowed. If a pastor allows 
members to talk as they please, two or three at a time, he need 
not be surprised if the meeting breaks up in a rumpus. By his 
loose methods he invites trouble. If different members want 
to speak at the same time, call a halt at once and invoke par- 
liamentary rules. Let one take the floor at a time, have his 
say while others keep quiet, then let the first sit down and 
keep quiet until all others who desire have spoken. One per- 
sistent member should not be allowed to speak a dozen times 
when others have not had a chance to speak. Here the chair- 
man should hold strictly to parliamentary law. If feeling is 
stirred up, he should remind members that “we are brethren.” 
If necessary call all to prayer. Take up a collection! Do some- 
thing to preserve decorum, but never let one or more “run 
away” with the meeting. 
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When it is clear that unanimity cannot be obtained on a 
question, it is folly for a majority to drive rough-shod over 
the minority. If a question need not be settled at once, agree- 
ment may sometimes be obtained by prayer and patience. A 
committee may be appointed to consider the matter and bring 
in a report at another meeting. A victory may be obtained at 
dear cost. If a proposition requires money and united effort 
t o put it across, those who have been angered may withdraw 
their support, thus defeating the undertaking. 


When questions involving a principle are at stake there 
should, of course, be no temporizing. The pastor must at all 
times be true to the Word of God and uphold the laws of his 
denomination. Some churches have taken a rigid position on 
such questions as divorce, tobacco, lodges, worldly amuse- 
ments, etc. A great temptation will come at times to “let down 
the bars” in order to get into the church prominent people 
who cannot qualify for membership if the law is strictly ad- 


ministered. These questions must be handled firmly but 
with tact. 


Order of Business 
The following is the usual order that business before the 
board should be considered: 
1. Prayer, 
2. Roll call, 
3. Reading the minutes of the previous meeting, and 
making corrections, if any, 


4. Reports of the treasurers, - 
(a) Church, 
(b) Sunday school, 
(c) Building fund, 
(d) Missionary, 
5. Report of committees, 
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“Almost all things we get for nothing cost more than they 
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6. Unfinished business, 
7. New business, 
8. Adjournment. 


This order of business may be varied, shortened or 
lengthened, as required. 

The meeting should be called to order promptly on time. 
If you begin to wait for tardy members to arrive, you will al- 
ways have to wait. 

The chairman frequently can expedite business by dis- 
pensing with formal motions in connection with the routine 
business. This should be done in order to conserve time. If 
meetings are allowed to drag along until a late hour at night, 
members may vote for anything in order to get through and 
go home. 


A formal motion should not be necessary in order to ap- 
prove the minutes of the previous meeting. When the treas- 
urer reads his report let the chairman say, “If there are no 
objections the report will be received.” This does not mean 
that the report may not be taken up later and discussed. The 
report is now the property of the body, whereas before it be- 
longed to the one who prepared it. 


The chairman, of course, does not propose motions, but he 
can frequently direct the minds of others to the proper pro- 
cedure. Inexperienced persons may not know how to proper- 
ly word a motion. It would not be improper for the chairman 
to say, “The chairman will be glad to entertain a motion to 
(here stating the motion).”’ With this tip some one will or- 
dinarily propose the motion. 


Board Discussions, Open Meetings 


It is the practice in some churches to announce publicly 
that all board meetings are open to the public, that they have 
no secrets, and that all who desire may attend the sessions. 
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“The way some people lay up treasures in heaven they must 
think that religion is a nickel-in-the-slot business” 


This sounds very democratic, but this policy may result in 
embarrassing situations. The board at times must discuss 
men (and women) as well as measures. An office may need 
to be filled. The character and ability of candidates must be 
discussed freely. There is a vast difference in “talking about” 
people officially and “talking about” them as gossipers. The 
one must be done, the other should forever be eschewed. A 
member of the board may have information that to withhold 
would result in positive injury to the church. He may be too 
timid to give the board this information in the presence of 
visitors. 


Talking Ouf of School 


The very nature of some of the board’s work requires that 
it be kept secret. The pastor should caution the members of 
his official board at the beginning of the year that discussions, 
particularly with reference to members, should not be broad- 
cast. In a certain church a very dear brother would sit across 
his breakfast table and freely relate to his wife what had been 
said and done at the church board meeting the previous 
evening. Probably he could have scattered the news no bet- 
ter had he put it in the daily papers. The pastor and other 
members of the board were frequently annoyed and embar- 
rassed by this condition. At the next meeting of the board the 
pastor would state that there seemed to be a “leak” some- 
where from the board, and he would again caution the mem- 
bers about talking “out of school.” This brother, as innocent- 
ly as a child, would be among the first to condemn any one 
who would do such a thing. If he had been told, “thou art the 
man,” probably he would have fainted. There are some 
things that a man may not safely tell his wife, or that a wife 
may not tell her husband. 


Public Information 


Members of a church have a right to know the financial 
condition of their church. To keep them in the dark in regard 
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“The hard part of being poor is trying to save while spending 
as much as the rich do” 


to receipts, disbursements, salaries paid, loans secured, and 
other major matters will at times arouse suspicion. People 
do not contribute freely of their means under such circum- 
stances. Let the pastor, or a designated member of the 
board, announce publicly any important action that the board 
has taken. A church in a city had two mortgages on its prop- 
erty, the first for $10,000 and the second for about $1,700. 
The pastor with a figure-head board allowed the second mort- 
gage to lapse. Without the knowledge of the congregation 
the property was sold at auction, and was bid in by the pastor 
for $10,000, the amount of the first mortgage. The owner of 
the second mortgage was thereby “frozen out.” This caused 
a split in the congregation and the entire property was lost to 
the denomination. 


Electing Church Officers 


Churches that have a congregational form of government 
frequently get into difficulties at the annual election of officers. 
No reflection is meant here on this form of church govern- 
ment. Churches that do not have the congregational form 
may have by their method as much, or more, trouble in select- 
ing officers for the church. 


If an age limit for voting has not been fixed, some member 
who has an axe to grind may round up all the children, or 
older persons for that matter, that he can influence and bring 
them in to aid in carrying out his program. Again, a spirit of 
levity may enter into the nominations and balloting, some 
members are thoughtlessly put forward for office who are not 
fitted, or who are not in a position to do the work. To 
illustrate— 


A trained nurse was elected as treasurer of a missionary 
society. It was necessary for the treasurer to be present at 
every meeting in order to collect the dues of the members of 
the society. It should have been known that this lady was 
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“You can divide humanity into the wishers, the wobblers, 
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frequently employed on nursing cases for weeks at a time and 
could not possibly be at the church for many of the meetings. 
A man was nominated and elected to the Sunday school 
board who never attended Sunday school because his employ- 
ment kept him very busy every Sunday of the year. 


A man who had recently been converted and had joined the 
church, but who knew very little of the doctrines, rules and 
traditions of the church, was elected to the official board. 
Some mistaken people by voting for him thought it would 
help him to get “established.” This man, suddenly elevated to 
position, began to magnify his office. He knew more than the 
pastor and the older members of the board about running the 
church. This is another case of laying hands suddenly on a 
novice. 


Another man, a good man, but, unfortunately, a stutterer. 
He could scarcely hold a conversation with you at all. It was 
positively painful to hear him try to talk. He did not seek the 
office, in fact, as best he could, protested against his election. 
But he was elected to the board. He attended faithfully every 
board meeting, but could add nothing, pro or con, to any sub- 
ject under discussion. It might be remarked, however, that a 
partial impediment of speech might not be a bad thing for 
some members of church boards! 


Another man, also a good man, was elected repeatedly to 
the official board, but year after year he sat in board meetings 
without saying scarcely a word. He never had a thing to 
offer for the good of the church. Sometimes he would vote 
on questions, sometimes he wouldn’t. If he did not agree, he 
never told the board why—but just didn’t vote. He seemed 
to constitute himself a kind of ‘“‘watch-dog” of the church. If 
things did not go to his notion, he could talk in public very 
easily. But the board could never get the benefit of his wisdom 
while in session. 


_ If there are those in a congregation who are seeking office, 
it is always safe not to elect them. There is no place in the 
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“A man needs to pray for himself when the offering spoils 
the sermon” 


Church of Jesus Christ for office seekers, wire-workers, poli- 

ticians, or church bosses. An humble follower of the Master 

does not seek office. If elected to one, even though he feels he 

is not capable of filling it, he accepts and promises to fill it to 

eS best of his ability. If che fails, those who elected him are to 
lame. , 


A church election, as well as all board meetings, should be 
preceded by a season of earnest prayer. “If any man lack 
wisdom let him ask . . . and it shall be given him,” is the gra- 
cious promise. The first church board of the New Testament 
church was selected, as we are told in the sixth chapter of 
Acts, by the aid of the Spirit. Why should not the Spirit’s 
guidance be sought in every election? 


The Church Treasurer 


Any person who handles the funds for others is supposed 
to be honest, otherwise he would not be placed in such an of- 
fice. It is not enough to be honest. A treasurer must have 
ability to properly record, disburse and care for funds. One 
who is so careless as to receive money without making a record 
at the time, trusting to memory for amounts, names and pur- 
poses for which money is given, or who leaves money lying 
about, or carries any considerable amount of church funds in 
his pockets, should not be entrusted with church funds. If a 
church loses its funds, it is poor consolation to say, “Well, I 
believe the treasurer is honest.” Cash is an elusive thing. If 
all receipts and disbursements were by check the matter of 
keeping the record straight would be greatly simplified. If 
one mixes church funds with his own it is often difficult to 
tell to whom the money belongs. A great temptation comes in 
here to resolve all doubts in one’s own favor. In the commer- 
cial world a man who handles large amounts of money is 
placed under bond. A church seldom asks this of its treasurer. 
For the protection of the treasurer himself he should require 
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“The church that brags about its social life may lose its 
saving power” 


that an assistant be appointed who should count all funds re- 
ceived and check all expenditures. The treasurer should in- 
sist that his books be audited at stated periods, and if found 
correct, he should be given a statement to that effect. An er- 
ror in his accounts may be as injurious to his reputation as 
though he had actually embezzled the funds of the church. A 
member may fall into grievous sin, may disgrace himself and 
the church, yet if he will humbly confess his wrongs and 
promise to forsake his evil ways, the church usually will—and 
should—give him. If he continues to walk uprightly, in 
time his lapse will be forgotten. But let the treasurer, ignor- 
antly or wilfully, misappropriate church funds and he will 
get a stain on his reputation that will follow him to the grave. 
In the minds of many this is an unpardonable sin that hath 
not forgiveness in this world or the next. 


The author of Modern Church Finance says that in Penn- 
sylvania a church treasurer, of the highest family, who served 
twenty years, was found to have misappropriated over $3.000 
during ten years. His friends made up the amount but the 
church was badly injured and his reputation was gone. He 
bitterly rebuked the officers, saying: “You refused to audit 
my books twenty years ago when I insisted upon it. After 
ten years, during which you made no investigation, financial 
reverses came and the temptation was too great to resist. You 
are to blame for forcing me into temptation by your failure as 
to audits.” A state’s prison has an inmate who declares he 
learned to steal when treasurer of a Sunday school where his 
accounts were not audited, and carried the plan into the bank. 
The wife of a prominent minister confessed to embezzling 
over $2,500 from a state Missionary Society. A Christian 
Endeavor treasurer appropriated $200 for speculation. All of 
these were unduly tempted by the certainty that there would 
be no audits. 


The treasurer should never transact church business over 
his personal signature. All checks should be made payable to 
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“One idea worked out to its limit is worth a score discussed 
or a thousand dreamed” 


the church, or corporate body whatever its legal name may be, 
and not to the pastor or the treasurer personally. The treas- 
urer will be given authority by the church board to properly 
endorse checks and cash them. Pastors and treasurers fre- 
quently change but the church goes on. If for any reason the 
treasurer is deposed, a notice to the bank will be sufficient to 
stop his cashing any more church checks; whereas, if checks 
are made payable to him personally he can cash them. Again, 
all disbursements by check should be signed by the church By 
the treasurer. A rubber stamp may be secured at little cost 
for this purpose, reading like this— 


FIRST CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
De ck asad cared eek ia tai ees—eses LR 


Where a number of checks are used each month the bank will 
usually print a book of checks with the name of the church 
thereon and the signature prepared as above. If checks are 
not signed in this manner and the treasurer has his personal 
account at the same bank, it is easy for the bank clerks to get 
deposits and checks entered on the wrong account. Checks 
after being paid by the bank are returned to the maker. These 
cancelled checks are a sufficient receipt of payment. Suppose 
John Jones is your church treasurer and also your grocer. 
On Sunday you hand him your check made payable to him 
personally. He may place this on your account at his store 
whereas you intended it to pay church obligations. 


One resolution a treasurer should keep inviolate is never 
to borrow church funds for his personal use. Many who have 
done this, fully intending to replace the funds at an early 
date, have been called upon unexpectedly for payments or an 
accounting, and have been found short. 

The office of treasurer is a thankless job. Very few know 
the time and amount of work one must give to this in order to 
care properly for the church funds. The treasurer is expected 
to pay fully and promptly although he may not have any funds 
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on hand. Some churches may be gracious enough to pay him 
a few dollars as a token of their appreciation for the great 
amount of work he has done during the year; others, how- 
ever, are so unthankful, or thoughtless, that not even a vote 
of thanks is given. 


The Pastor as Treasurer 


The pastor should not handle church funds that have not 
been given to him in payment of services. He should an- 
nounce publicly, if necessary, that funds should be given to 
the proper treasurer. Many people want the pastor to know 
that they are making payments. They insist on handing him 
money, or making checks in his favor. The wise pastor should 
turn such funds over to the treasurer immediately. It is dan- 
gerous to keep such funds and tell the treasurer to charge the 
pastor’s account with the amount. 

A bright young man just out of college was given a small 
city church. He was a good preacher, intensely aggressive, 
and wanted to do great things for the Lord. His church, 
unwisely, allowed him to handle the funds and gave him a free 
hand in everything. He plunged into revival campaigns, 
spent money lavishly for printing and advertising, and thus 
incurred considerable indebtedness, much of which the church 
board knew nothing about. Creditors began to demand pay- 
ment. He issued checks on his bank without having sufficient 
funds to meet them. These piled up until the bank refused to 
carry his account. All the time he seemed to think some 
phantom ship would come in that would enable him to pay all 
his debts. The crash came. The little church was dismayed, 
chagrined and ready to run away, but were ashamed to do 
that. The young man that had a great future before him was 
forced to quit the church, and then he quit the ministry. It is 
doubtful whether he now even professes to be a Christian. 
Who was to blame for this sad tragedy? No doubt, the church 
that had such poor business methods will have a large part of 
the affair charged to its account. 
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“The Lord never lends his power to pillage his children” 
The Assistant Treasurer 


The assistant treasurer should have a small record book in 
which the amount of loose offerings and amounts received 
through the envelopes are entered at the close of each service 
where offerings are taken. If a record is kept (as it should 
be) with each individual who uses the envelopes, either the 
treasurer or the assistant should take charge of the empty 
envelopes and make a proper record in the account books dur- 
ing the week. When the envelopes are opened care should be 
exercised to see that the correct amount is therein and the 
names and numbers of the donors are written on the envelopes. 


Once a month, or at least, quarterly, the treasurer and the 
assistant should compare accounts to see if in agreement. 
Money is occasionally handed to the treasurer or to the 
assistant at odd times and divers places. It may not be con- 
venient for each get a record of such items at the time, and 
differences will naturally result. These differences should be 
reconciled before they get out of mind. 


The treasurer should be provided with a file case in which 
he can carefully preserve all receipts, paid bills, or other evi- 
dences of payment. He should require receipts for all cash 
payments, unless the amount is small and it would be embar- 
rassing to ask for a receipt. Payments made by check do not 
need to be receipted as the paid check will come back from 
the bank and will be a sufficient receipt. 


Where bills are audited by the board or a committee and 
ordered paid, the treasurer is relieved of considerable respon- 
sibility. This requirement slows down disbursements some- 
what on account of the difficulty of getting the auditing com- 
mittee together. The treasurer is usually given blanket 
authority to pay regular bills, such as rents, salaries, lights, 
fuel, etc. Sometimes the amount that the treasurer may pay 
over his own signature is limited. The bank may be instructed 
not to honor any check for, say $25 or more, unless counter- 
signed by another person designated by the board. 
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Helping the Pastor, What the Board Can Do 


When a pastor is “called,” although his “call” may not be 
unanimous, the members should get behind him one hundred 
percent. The same is true where pastors are appointed by 
the superintendent or bishop. It is foolish and wicked for a 
minority, because they did not get their choice, to turn 
“slackers” and “snipers.”” Members of churches that have the 
congregational form of government have a right to vote for 
their choice at the election of a pastor. They should not be 
coerced in voting for any one, neither should they be accused 
afterward of disloyalty. They have merely exercised a right 
given them by the law of their church. Some members, how- 
ever, have a strange notion that a pastor should not have a 
unanimous vote in his favor. A few votes cast against him, ~ 
they think, will keep him humble. It is true that the pastor 
should be an humble man, but this opportunity is frequently 
seized upon by “little” folk to vent their petty grievances and 
humiliate the pastor. What would encourage a pastor more 
than to receive the unanimous vote of his church at an elec- 
tion? He would be a poor servant, indeed, if this did not in- 


spire him with a new determination to do his best for the 
church. 


The pastor is, indeed, a genius or superman who can main- 
tain the unanimous loyalty of his members for years or even 
months. For one reason or another members will become 
offended. The pastor may notice a coldness or lack of fellow- 
ship in some, but for his life he cannot imagine the cause. A 
pastor noticed that a lady at whose husband’s funeral he had 
preached a few weeks before, had become cross and would 
scarcely speak to him. The good man could not understand 
this. He told a friend about it. “I am not surprised,” said the 
friend. “Do you remember a thing you said when you 
preached her husband’s funeral sermon?” “No, what did I 
say?” “You said her husband had gone to a better home!” 
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The Pastor’s Reputation 


The official board should guard the reputation of the man 
who has been called to the pastorate. Things may be said in an 
effort to besmirch his character and hurt his influence of 
which the pastor is in blissful ignorance. He is usually the 
last one to hear such things. The members of the board may 
know that this talk is going on and not have courage enough 
to go to the pastor for the facts, or to face the gossipers in an 
effort to get truth on the track of error. A pastor or board 
should not be mote hunters or give heed to every puppy that 
barks, but silence sometimes encourages mischief makers to 
more mischief. It is sometimes said that if your character is 
all right the Lord will take care of your reputation. That is 
not true. A pastor’s reputation means much to him and the 
church. A member of the official board who will give aid and 
comfort to idle gossipers has no business in such an office, or 
even in the church. The board must fight the pastor’s battles 
along this line. They should give members to understand 
that disrespectful and harmful things may not be peddled 
about to the injury of the pastor. If they have real grievances, 
let them bring them before the board in a lawful way, or for- 
ever hold their peace. Whisperers, backbiters and talebearers 
are severely condemned in the Word of God. These may cause 
havoc in a church and ruin the usefulness of a godly pastor. 
For an official board to allow such things to continue in a 
church is, to say the least, a deplorable weakness on their part. 

What is said here does not imply that ministers are always 
blameless. Some, sad to say, make grievous mistakes and fall 
into shameful sin. No board should condone or tolerate a 
condition of that kind. It is the duty of the board to find out 
the absolute truth. To base any official action on mere rumors 
or hearsay is to get into worse trouble. Some people will 
make positive statements privately who will not do so when 
brought face to face with the accused. The church has laws 
that should be invoked, but only as a last resort. Not many 
churches can survive a church trial. By patience and wise 
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counsel, the offending parties may be induced to withdraw 
quietly from the church, and thus save the church from dis- 
ruption. When difficulties involving the pastor arise that 
threaten to disrupt the church, it is a most noble thing for a 
pastor to humbly resign, and allow another who has had no 
part in the controversy to take his place, unite the factions 
and save the church. A pastor never gains anything by stay- 
ing on and on, trying to vindicate himself; or who takes a 
small faction and tries to start another church. The people 
he takes with him are usually poor material with which to 
build a church and will desert him when the load gets heavy. 
Again, by so doing he incurs the disrespect of his fellow . 
ministers and the church at large. His services elsewhere may 
not be wanted for fear he will do a similar thing. It is always 
hard for a pastor, who knows that he is innocent, to resign 
under fire; but under such circumstances, for the sake of the 
church, he should do so, knowing that God has ways of vindi- 
cating His servants who will thus suffer for the cause. 


CHAPTER IX 


Hlustrations 


OLICITORS who raise money by popular subscription 
usually have a stock of apt illustrations. The kind of 
illustrations to use should be governed somewhat by the na- 
ture of the meeting. Where funds are to be raised for educa- 
tional or civic purposes, speakers frequently hold the atten- 
tion of the audience and arouse enthusiasm in the cause pre- 
sented by making use of humorous stories. To mix the proper 
quantity of humor into a message makes an excellent stimu- 
lant to giving. Men do not laugh and fight at the same time. 
One must be his own judge as to the use of humor and the 
amount to use. Telling funny stories may be overdone. In 
revival campaigns, missionary meetings, and other strictly 
religious gatherings, the pathetic story is often used, and may 
produce better results than humorous stories. However, the 
humorous story, aptly told, is frequently used in religious 
meetings and serves to unloose the purse strings. 


The following stories are appended to this colume for those 
who care to make use of them. They are nearly all taken 
from the author’s volume, Pungent Paragraphs, a book of 
over eight hundred humorous illustrations: 


{ 1) Putrinc ON THE BRAKES.—A negro preacher was 
preaching a rousing sermon for the purpose of getting a big 
collection. In his remarks he cried, “Bruddern, dis church 
am got to walk.” 
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“Let ’er walk, brudder; let ’er walk,” came in unctuous 
tones from the amen corner. 

Warmed by this encouragement the preacher yelled, “Dis 
church.am got to run.” 


“Let ’er run, let ’er run,” was the enthusiastic assent from 
the front seat. 


“Dis church am got to fly, brudders; dis church am got to 
fly.” 
This eloquence brought from the seat of honor the hilarious 
response, “Let ’er fly.” 
“And,” continued the preacher, “it am gwine ter take 
money to make dis church fly.” 


Then from the amen corner came the low, mournful words, 
“Jest let er walk, brudder; jest let ’er walk.” 


2. THE Decoy.—A clergyman, taking occasional duty for 
a friend in a remote country parish, was greatly scandalized 
on observing the old verger, who had been collecting the 
offertory, quietly abstract a fifty-cent piece before presenting 
the plate at the altar-rail. 


_ After service he called the old man into the vestry and: told 
him with some emotion that his crime had been discovered. 


_ The verger looked puzzled for a moment. Then a sudden 
light dawned on him. : 


“Why, sir, you don’t mean that old half-dollar of mine? 
Why, I’ve led off with that for the last fifteen years.” 
—Everybodys Magazine. 


3. Wuat WE Pay For.—The colored parson had just 
concluded a powerful address on “Salvation is Free,” and 
was announcing that a collection would be taken for the bene- 
fit of the parson and his family. Up jumped a brother in the 
back of the church. “Look a-yeah, pahson,” he interrupted, 
“if salvation am free, what’s de use in payin’ for it? I ain’t 
goin’ to gib yo’ nothing until I find out. Now—” “Patience, 
brudder, patience,” said the parson. “I’ll lucidate. S’pose you 
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“The religion that is not giving is usually groaning” 


was thirsty an’ came to a river. Yo’ could kneel right down 
an’ drink yo’ fill, couldn’t you’? An’ it wouldn’t cost you noth- 
ing, would it?” ‘Ob co’se not. Dat’s just what I—” “Dat 
water would be free,” continued the parson. “But s’posen’ 
yo’ was to hab dat water piped to yo’ house, yo’d have to pay, 
wouldn’t yo’?” “Yas, suh, but—” “Wal, brudder, salvation 
is free, but it’s de havin’ it piped to yo’ dat yo’ got to pay 
fo’. Pass de hat, deacon.” 

—Mrs. R. W. Lowe in Sabbath Reading 


4.. Tae CHEERFUL Giver.—God loves and wants cheer- 
ful givers. Much depends upon the spirit of the giver as to 
the results of his gifts, even in God’s hands. There are other 
planes and plans of giving, but only one reaches the de- 
mands of the Father, and that is the cheerful or the “hilar- 
ious” giver. The different kinds of givers were once put 
rather humorously by a person with more truth than humor, 
according to the London Christian, as follows: 


Some witty person once said: “There are three kinds of 
givers—the flint, the sponge, and the honeycomb. To get any- 
thing out of a flint you must hammer it, and then you get 
only chips and sparks. To get water out of a sponge you must 
squeeze it, and the more you squeeze the more you will get. 
But the honeycomb just overflows with its own sweetness. 
Some people are stingy and hard; they give nothing away if 
they can help it. Others are good-natured; they yield to 
pressure, and the more they are pressed the more they will 
give. A few delight in giving without being asked at all; 
and of these the Bible says: ‘The Lord loveth a cheerful 
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giver’. 


5. For Revenue Onty.—“It am my painful duty,” said 
the colored minister, “to announce that Judge Jones’ chick- 
ens hab been mysteriously disappearing ob late, and it am my 
firm conviction that the ones who carried away dese chickens 
am right here dis Sunday morning. We are now gwine to 
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“Financial shrewdness is no match for simple faith” 


march up to de front an lay our offering on de table, and dis 
collection will reveal de guilty parties.” 


The members marched to the front and laid an unusually 
large offering on the table. Without further announcements, 
the preacher delivered his message and was about to dismiss 
the audience, when a brother arose in the audience, and said, 
“Ah thought you were gwine to tell us who it was dat stole 
dem chickens.” 


“Never you mind, brudder, never you mind,” said the 
preacher, “dat story ah told you am an allegory. Ah told you 
dat for revenue only.” 


(6.) Every Littte Hetps.—A man by the name of Little 
lived in a little house in a little town, and he worked for a 
very little salary. The neighbors wondered how Mr. Little 
and the whole Little family could get along on so little salary. 
He was asked, “Mr. Little, how do you and Mrs. Little and 
the seven little Littles get along on such a little salary?” 
He replied, “Every Little helps.” 


7. PREVAILING Prayer.—Delayed several hours in a 
western town, the late Jay Gould and another magnate 
strolled to where an auctioneer called out “$1,500, am I 
offered more?” Asking a Texan, he learned they were sell- 
ing a church which had “petered out”. Finding the contrac- 
tor, Mr. Gould settled for $1,500, paid off the claim, when 
an old man approached inquiring what he wished to do with 
the church, explaining that all the members and Sunday 
School scholars were in the church on their knees praying 
for God to come to their help and save the church. Mr. 
Gould placed the canceled lien and receipt in the hands of 
the old man, who ran to the church proclaiming what had 
happened. When the members came to return thanks the 
train had left. Mr. Gould said afterward that the letter he 
received from these people, signed by every one in the 
church then, gave him more pleasure than clearing a million. 
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“There is no rest on the road that runs from work” 


8. Too Many Societies.—An old colored preacher, 
asked how his church was getting on, answered: “Mighty 
poor, mighty poor, brudder.” 

“What is the trouble?” 

He replied, “Dem ’cieties, dem ’cieties. Dey is jist draw- 
ing all de fatness and marrow outen de body of de Blessed 
Lord’s body. We can’t do nuffin without de ’ciety. Dar 
is de Lincum ’Ciety, wid Sister Jones and Brudder Brown 
to run it; Sister Williams must march in front of the Daugh- 
ters of Rebecca. Den dare is de Dorcases, de Marthas, de 
Daughters of Ham, and Liberian Ladies.” 

“Well, you have the brethren to help you in the church,” 
was suggested. , 

“No, sah, dar am de Masons, de Odd Fellows, de Sons 
of Ham, and de Oklahoma Promised Land Pilgrims. Why, 
brudder, by de time de brudders and sisters pays all de dues 
an’ ’tend all dem meetin’s, dere is nuffin left for Mount Pis- 
gah Church but jist de cob; de corn has been shelled off an’ 
frowed to dese speckled chickens.” 


9. ReGcuLtar ATTENDANCE.—During a lesson on elemen- 
tary composition a little girl read the following as her effort: 
Once a Penny and a Dollar met in a man’s pocket. The Dol- 
lar turned up its nose at the Penny, and said scornfully: 
“Why, I am worth one hundred of you.” “Yes,” said the 
Penny, “but even at that I am a good bit better than you 
are. | go every Sunday to church and Sunday school both, 
and you never get to either one.” 


10. Drop tHE PENNy.—You have all heard the story 
of the little boy who had his hand fast in a vase and could not 
get it out. He ran to his father for help, and his father 
soon discovered that he had his fist tightly clinched inside 
the vase. “Open your hand, my son,” said the father, “and 
it will come out easy enough.” 

“But, papa,” cried the child, “if I open my hand I’ll drop 
my penny.” Ah, that was it. He had a penny tightly clutched 
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“You get no credit for the gift you think of as a tax” 


in his hand that he did not want to let go, and some of 
you are in the same fix. But you will have to drop your 
penny before your heavenly Father can do anything for you. 
Let your penny go this morning, and swing clear out into a life 
of separation with God, and God alone.—Rev. John MacNiel 


hey, NoTHING BUT Pratse.—“You may say what you 
like against ministers, but I have nothing but praise for our 
young pastor,” the pompous Mr. Brown remarked as he 
passed out of the church. “Nothing but praise.” 


“So I observed,” dryly retorted the deacon who had 
passed the plate. 


12. ) GIvE or TAKE.—The collector approached a parish- 
ioner and held out the box. 


“I never give to missions,” whispered the parishioner. 


“Then take something out of the box, sir,” whispered the 
collector ; ‘‘the money is for the ’eathen.” 


13: Hit at THE Ricur Time.—A wealthy man was in a 
meeting where the question of building a new church was 
being discussed. The wealthy man was of the opinion that 
we should not have too fine meeting houses anyway and 
that the old house would do for awhile yet, but said he 
would give five dollars if they did decide to build. As he 
took his seat, a piece of plastering fell from the ceiling and 
struck his head where it was threatening to become bald. 
The old man stood up immediately and said that the need 
for a new church was more pressing than he had formerly 
thought and that he would raise his pledge to fifty dollars. 
A pious brother who had observed the good effect of the 
providential falling of the plastering, fervently prayed, “Lord, 
hit him again!” Perhaps some urgency like this would in- 
. crease our offerings. Told by Rev. J. B. Chapman 


14. Susppuinc Power oF aA _ COoLLECTION.—A street 
preacher in a Scottish town called a passing policeman and 
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“A yariety-show-church is apt to show a sad variety of fruits” 


complained of being annoyed by a certain portion of his audi- 
ence. He asked to have the objectionable persons removed. 


“Well, ye see,” said the officer thoughtfully, “it would be 
deeficult for me tae spot them; but I’ll tell ye what I’d dae 
if I were you.” 


“What?” asked the preacher eagerly. 


“Just gang roun’ wi’ th’ hat!” 
—North China Herald 


15. Qurir Usine Notes.—Shortly after the reconstruc- 
tion period began an old Southern planter met one of his 
negroes whom he had not seen since the latter’s liberation. 
“Well, well!” said the planter. “What are you doing now, 
Uncle Josh?” “I’se a-preachin’.” “What! You preaching?” 
“Yessah, marster, I’se a-preachin’.” “Well, well! Do you 
use notes?” “Nossuh. At de fust I used notes, but now I 
demands the cash.” —Judge 


16.5 A Remepy For Spooxs.—A traveler who was un- 
able to reach an inn before nightfall took shelter in a de- 
serted house near the roadside. He built a fire in the fire- 
place and sat down to rest. Soon he heard strange noises. 
Looking around a ghost flitted across the room. The traveler 
did not like the idea of spending a night in a haunted house, 
but thought possibly he could drive the spooks away. First, 
he decided to sing a song, but the ghost evidently was not to 
be scared away by a song. Being a man of prayer he tried 
this expedient, but the ghost did not seem to be afraid of 
his prayers. Finally, he decided to take a collection, where- 
upon the ghost quickly vanished and was seen no more that 
night. —Told by Rev. W. D. Shelor 


17. UNpDERTAKE Great THINGS.—A little Japanese boy 
called at the house of a gentleman and proffered some pic- 
ture postcards for 10 cents apiece. 


“What are you going to do with the money?” I asked him. 
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“Remember the banana: when it left the bunch it got skinned” 


“I am raising $1,000,000.00 for the earthquake relief,” he 
answered gravely, and he was so tiny and the sum was so 
large that I had to laugh. 


“A $1,000,000.00?” I cried. “Do you expect to raise it all 
by yourself?” 


“No, sir,” he replied gravely, “there’s another little boy 
helping me.” —Los Angeles Times 


18. A SHor INTENDED For You.—The colored servant 
was given strict instructions to secure a tame turkey for 
the Thanksgiving dinner. Wild turkeys had been secured 
on other occasions but were not tender enough to satisfy 
the man of the house. The colored servant secured the tur- 
key which was duly served on the appointed day. When the 
head of the family began to eat a portion of the turkey, he 
discovered a small shot. Calling the servant he said, “Mose, 
I told you very plainly that I wanted to get a tame turkey 
for our dinner this year, and here I find a shot in this one 
which shows very plainly that this is a wild turkey that has 
been killed by some hunter.” 


“Indeed, dat am a tame turkey, Mistah Brown,” said 
Mose, ‘“‘dat shot what you found was not intended for dat 
turkey—dat was aimed at me.” 


19. APPROPRIATE ScCRIPTURE.—A Sunday school teacher 
requested each of her boys to repeat a Scripture verse as he 
placed his offering in the basket. As one boy placed his pen- 
nies in the basket he said, “A fool and his money are soon 
parted.” 


20. Proper Crepit.—A close-fisted man put a crown 
into the collection plate instead of a penny which he intended 
to give. Upon noticing his mistake he asked to have it back, 
but was refused by the old Scotch doorkeeper. “In once, 
in forever,” he said. “Aweel, aweel,” grunted the vexed 
giver, “I'll get credit for it in heaven.” “Na, na,” replied 
the doorkeeper, “ye’ll get credit only for the penny!” 
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“lt never pays to raise money by lowering manhood” 
pay y by g 


21. LisEeRAL To THE Devi, Stincy WiTH Gop.—A man 
once said to Sam Jones: ‘Jones, the church is putting my as- 
sessment too high.” Jones asked, “How much do you pay?” 
—‘Five dollars a year,” was the reply. “Well,” said Jones, 
“How long have you been converted ?”—‘“About four years,” 
was the answer. “Well, what did you do before you were 
converted ?”—“TI was a drunkard.”—‘‘How much did you 
spend for drink?’—‘“‘About $250 a year.”—‘“How much 
were you worth?”—“I rented a farm and plowed a steer.”— 
“What have you got now?”—“T have a good plantation and 
a pair of horses.”—‘Well,” said Sam Jones, “You paid the 
devil $250 a year for the privilege of plowing a steer on 
rented land, and now you don’t want to give God, who saved 
you, five dollars a year for the privilege of plowing horses 
on your own plantation. You are a rascal from the crown 
of your head to the sole of your foot.” 


22. Tarpy CHarity.—A prominent author and clergy- 
man was attending a dinner when the conversation turned 
to charity; whereupon the distinguished guest remarked: 
“Speaking of charity reminds me of the millionaire who lay 
dying. He had lived a life of which, as he now looked back 
on it, he felt none too proud. To the minister at his bedside 
he muttered weakly: ‘If I leave a hundred thousand dollars 
or so to the Church will my salvation be assured?’ The 
minister answered, cautiously, ‘I wouldn’t like to be positive, 
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but it’s well worth trying’. 


23. CHEERFULNESS, How MEasureD.—The father of a 
St. Louis lad had given him a 10-cent piece and a quarter, 
“telling him that he might put one or the other on the church 
contribution plate. At dinner the father asked the boy which 
coin he had given. “Well, father,” responded the lad, “‘at 
first it seemed to me that I ought to put the quarter in the 
plate; but just in time I remembered the saying, “The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver,’ and I knew I could give the 10-cent 


piece a great deal more cheerfully. So I put that in.” 
—Christtan Advocate 
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“Nothing spoils the joy of giving like speculating as to getting” 


24. A Witting Sacririce.—‘Mama,” said little Elsie, 


“T-do wish I had some money to give you for the poor chil- 
dren.” 


Her mother, wishing to teach her the lesson of self-sacrifice, 
said: “Very well, dear; if you would like to go without 
sugar for a week I'll give you the money instead, and then 
you will have some.” 


The little one considered solemnly for a moment and then 
said: “Must it be sugar, mama?” 

“Why, no darling, not necessarily, What would you like 
to do without?” 

“Soap, mama,’ 


was Elsie’s answer —Boston Transcript. 
25. Be a Booster.— 


_ If you think your church is best 

Tell ’em so! 

If you'd have it lead the rest, 
Help tt grow! 

When there’s anything to do, 
Let them always count on you, 

You'll feel good when it is through, 
Don’t you know. 


? 

If you're used to giving knocks, 
Change your style! 

Throw bouquets instead of rocks 
For awhile. 

Boost your pastor and your church, 
Knock the knocker off his perch, 

Lift the stumbler from the lurch 
With a smile. 


When a stranger from afar 
Comes along, 

Tell him who and what you are, 
Make it strong! 
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Never flatter, never bluff, 
Tell the truth, for that’s enough. 
Be a booster, that’s the stuff, 
Don’t just belong. —Amon. 


26. DANGER oF CominGc Late.—An old church member 
came in one morning just as the pastor was taking a collec- 
tion to buy a much-needed chandelier. “Well, Brother 
Blank,” said the preacher, addressing the old man who had 
just come in, “how much will you put in to help buy the 
chandelier?” “Not a cent will I waste in such a manner,” re- 
plied the old gentleman. “If you all needed it, things might 
be different, but I dare say if we had one there’s not a young 
lady in town could play on it.” 


27. PROPORTIONATE GIVING.—The penny is as acceptable 
to God as the pound, if it is our best and freely given. A 
gentleman called upon a rich friend to solicit for some chari- 
table object. “Yes,” said the rich man, “I must give you my 
mite.” “Do you mean the widow’s mite?” asked the gentle- 
man. “Certainly,” was the answer. “I shall be satisfied with 
half as much as she gave,” said the friend, “how much are 
you worth?” “Seventy thousand pounds.” “Give me your 
check for thirty-five thousand pounds—that will be half as 
much as the widow gave, for she, you know, gave her all.” 


28. Payinc ror WHat THey Got.—The old colored 
brother had preached the entire year and received only five 
dollars for his services. One said to him, “Five dollars for a 
year’s preaching is not very much is it, Uncle Mose?” 

“No,” said Uncle Mose, “but you oughter heard the preach- 
ing they got.” 


29.’ Great INTEREST MANIFESTED.—Four men were 
crossing a river when the boat capsized and all were thrown 
into the water. A rescue party put off from the shore. A 
man who was standing on the bank became very much ex- 
cited, and shouted, “Save that red-headed man, save that red- 
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“The tree that will not yield fruit must be used for fuel” 


headed man.” When the rescue of all was complete, the man 
on the bank was asked the reason of his special interest in the 
red-headed man. He replied, ‘““He owes me a dollar.” 


30. Secure A HEAVENLY MINISTER.—A country church 
offered such a very small salary that Mr. Spurgeon wrote 
to the trustees: “The only individual I know who could exist 
on such a stipend is the angel Gabriel. He would need nei- 
ther cash nor clothes, and would come down from heaven 
every Sunday morning, and go back at night. So I advise 
that you invite him.” 


31. Give aNp RecEIveE.—A minister was called one Sun- 
day morning to fill the pulpit of a pastor who was absent for 
that day. The minister, accompanied by his little daughter, 
arrived at the church a little early and waited in the rear of 
the room. A contribution box which was placed near the door 
aroused the curiosity of the little girl and she inquired of © 
her father what it was. He explained that instead of passing 
collection plates the people could place their offerings in the 
box as they came in or as they passed out. 

“Aren’t you going to put something into the box?” asked 
the little girl. 


“Oh, yes, we will make our offerings now,” and producing 
a few coins he selected a dime. 


“You are going to put in more than that, aren’t you?” 
asked the girl, reprovingly. 
“All right, then,” said the minister, “we will make it a 


quarter,” and selecting a twenty-five cent piece he placed it 
in the box. 


After the service was over the minister joined his daugh- 
ter again near the door. After about all the members had 
passed out, an official said to the minister: 


“Just wait a few minutes until I open the contribution box : 
we always give the minister the offering that is placed in the 
box.” 
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“A good thinker knows better than to worship his toils” 


The box was opened and one lone twenty-five cent piece 
was all that was found. This was handed to the minister. 

The little girl first looked at the coin and then at her 
father. “Now you see,” said she, “if you had put more in 
you would have got more out!” 


32. Srrictty Bustness.—A speaker at a ministers’ 
meeting in Boston told the story of a negro clergyman who 
so pestered his bishop with appeals for help that it became 
necessary to tell him that he must not send any more appeals. 
His next communication was as follows: 


“This is not an appeal. It is a report. I have no pants.” 
—Houston. 


f 33.) OFFERING vs. CotLection.—Wiillie, aged six, wanted 
to-give his dog, Fido, a big dinner. He went into the kitchen 
just before dinner time and selected several choice pieces of 
fried chicken, placed them on a dish and was about to take 
them out into the back yard to his dog when discovered by 
his mother. 

“My dear,” said she, “what are you doing with those pieces 
of fried chicken ?” 

“TI want to give Fido a good dinner,” was the reply. 

“Well, you just wait until after we have had our dinner 
and then you may feed your dog.” 

The portions selected by Willie were returned and Fido 
had to wait. 

After -dinner Willie’s mother gathered up a plateful of 
bones and scraps and gave them to him for his dog. Willie 
took the dish out to Fido and said: “Fido, I wanted to make 
you an offering today, but the best I can do is a collection.” 


34. HicH RANK Workers.—At the close of the Civil 
War a farmer near Appomatox decided to give employment 
to any of Lee’s veterans who might wish to work a few days 
for food and small wages. He divided the Confederate em- 
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“There is little to inspire in a spire that has a debt on it” 


ployees into squads according to the respective ranks held by 
them in the army. He was uneducated, but entirely loyal to 
the Southern cause. A neighbor inquired of him as to the 
different squads. 

“Who are those working there?” 

“Them is privates, sir, of Lee’s army.” 

“Well, how do they work?” 

“Very fine, sir, first rate workers.” 

“Who are those in the second group?” 

“Them is lieutenants and captains, and they work fairly 
well, but not as good as the privates.” 

“I see you have a third squad, who are they?” 

“Them’s colonels.” . 

“Well, what about the colonels, how do they work?” 


“Now, neighbor, you’ll never hear me say a word agin any > 
man who fit in the Southern Army, but I ain’t gwine to 
hire no more generals.” 


—Ram’s Horn. 


35. Low Savaries.—Bishop Mallalieu always advocated 
paying better salaries to ministers. He told once of a capable 
young fellow, hopeful and happy in his pastorate in spite of 
the small pay. He had lost sight of him for twelve or fifteen 
years, when suddenly he met him in Boston, looking prosper- 
ous. “What church are you now in?” asked the Bishop. 
“Oh,” he said regretfully, “no church—the wholesale hat 
business.” 

“Why did you leave the church?” asked the Bishop. 

“For seven reasons.” 

“What are they?” 


“A wife and six children.” 


36. THE Proviper NeepEeD.—‘‘Fiddling Bob” Taylor of 
Tennessee used to tell a story that when he was governor of 
that State an old negress came to him, and said: “Massa 
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Gov’na, we’s mighty po’ this winter, an’ Ah wish you would 
pardon mah old man. He’s a fiddler same as you is, and he’s 
in the pen’tentry.” 

“What was he put in for? » asked the governor. 

“Stead of working for it, that good-for-nothing nigger 
done stole some bacon.” 

“If he is good-for-nothing what do you want him back for?” 


“Well, you see, we’s all out of bacon again,” said the old 


negress innocently. 
—Cosmopolitan. 


37. ReEticious Economy.—A Jewish newspaper tells of 
a rabbi who expounded the Mosaic law to the faithful for a 
small stipend. The learned man was asked by a friend how 
he was getting along. 

“Slowly,” he answered with a sigh. “If it were not for the 
numerous fasts which our religion prescribes, I am sure my 
family would die of starvation.” 


38. Prrsuasion NEEDED.—To those who contribute to 
the support of humane work and the animal welfare only 
under pressure, the attitude of Farmer Applegate’s cow 
applies. 

“How much milk does that cow give?” asked the summer 
_ boarder. 


“Wal,” replied Farmer Applegate, “ef you mean by volun- 
tary contribution, she don’t give none. But ef ye can get 
her cornered so she can’t kick none to hurt, an able-bodied 


man can take away about eleven quarts a day from her.” 
—Our Dumb Animals 


39. Love WantinG.—There is a story told of an Irish 
priest who, taking leave of his congregation, gave his reasons 
for going: “First, you do not love me, for you have con- 
tributed nothing to my support; second, you do not love 
each other, for I have not celebrated a marriage since I 
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“The devil always approves the plans for patching humanity” 


arrived ; third, the good God does not love you, for he has not 
taken one of you to himself—I have not had a single funeral.” 


40. Wuere He “Acts Ur Some.”— 


I am twenty-five cents. 

I am not on speaking terms with the butcher. 

I am too small to buy a quart of ice cream. 

I am not large enough to purchase a box of candy. 

I am too small to buy a ticket to a movie. 

I am hardly fit for a tip, but—believe me, when 

I got to church on Sunday, I am considered some money! 
—The Christian Evangelist. 


41. Tse Acitp Test.—A Quaker once hearing a person 
tell how much he felt for another who was in distress and 
needed assistance, dryly asked him, “Friend, has thee felt in 
thy pocket for him?” 

—The Christian Evangelist. 


42. Too Mucu Tax —Probably it was Mark Twain 
_ who tells of attending a missionary meeting and having his 
sympathies greatly stirred by a speaker who told of the needs 
of the heathen. He thought to himself, I will give twenty 
dollars to the cause. The speaker continued for awhile and 
the listener decided he would make it only fifteen dollars. 
After more talk by the missionary, Mr. Clemens decided 
he would give only ten dollars; after more talk he decided 
to make it only five dollars. The speaker continued to talk 
and talk. When the baskets were finally passed, Mr. Clem- - 
ens said he stole a dollar, as he felt they owed him at least 
that much. 


43. Gor THE Crowp.—Reverend Sixthly is always 
thinking up some way to fill his church with women,” says a 
friend. “He argues that if he gets them to come they will 
bring their husbands with them.” 
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“Not bad reasoning, that.” 

“No, indeed. Why last Easter he had nearly the whole 
town to hear him preach.” 

“He did?” 

“Yes. He announced that instead of the usual plates for 
the collection, pattern bonnets from the leading milliners 
would be substituted.” 

"  —Life. 


44. Mopern.—The up-to-date pastor announced : 


The collection will now be taken, and those who contribute 
ten cents or more will receive trading stamps from the ushers 
as you pass out at the door. 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 


45. One Cause For THANKS.—The Reverend Mose 
Jackson was holding services in a small country church, and 
at the conclusion lent his hat to a member (as was the 
custom) to pass for contributions. The brother canvassed the 
congregation thoroughly, but the hat was returned to its 
owner empty. 

Bre’r Jackson looked into, turned it upside down, and 
shook it vigorously. He sighed audibly. 

“Breddern,” he said, “I shore am glad dat I got my hat 


back.” 
—Eleanor Shipp Jackson... 


46. Leavinc It To THE Lorp.— 
He sang that “Jesus paid it all—” 
The dear old Christian teacher— 
And then he had the nerve and gall 
To never pay the preacher. 


47. Tippinc THE Lorp.—The brother had sundry change 
in addition to several bills in his pocket, but he hunted out a 
poor little nickel and laid it on the collection plate to aid the 
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52. Mortuer’s Sacririce Stirs CONGREGATION.—Twenty 
dollars (in coins) enclosed in a paper bag, was sent to the 
pastor of a Colorado Presbyterian church recently. It came 
anonymously from “A Mother,” who had just finished read- 
ing, “Money, the Acid Test.” The note was as follows: 

“Enclosed find $20 to help with the fund to be raised in the 
New Era of the Presbyterian church. We have given what 
we felt we could, but I have saved this, bit by bit, towards a 
stone for our child’s grave. It means a sacrifice, but after all 
it is only selfish; for the little one will rest just as peacefully 
and her spirit be just as happy, if we have to wait until later © 
for the stone. 

“Hoping all will be raised, 

. “Yours, 
“A Mother.” 


The officers of this church had balked at the raising of as 
much as was assigned by presbytery, but within an hour and 
a half after this letter was read on a Sunday morning, of a 
total apportionment of $15,000, $13,500 had been raised, and 
before the week was over the full amount was all secured. 
One mother’s sacrificial spirit had moved the entire con- 
gregation. 


( 


—New Era Magazine. 


THE END 
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